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C.I.A. Data Show 14-Year Project 
On Controlling Human Behavior 


NICHOLAS M. HORHOCK 

V. aSHINCTDV. July 2Z-T*e Centra!, h e surf , ' 

a _-1_A i L 50 were su; h other 


Intelligence Agercy conducted a 14-year 
prngnurr to find wayi to “control humin 
behavior** through the me of chemical, 
biological and radiological rnitrria!, ac¬ 
cording to agency documents made public 

today by John Marks, a frarlanra Journal' 
ist. 

1C*- Marta, an aasodate of lh% Ctnter 
far National Security Studifi. ajuiartrd at 
a nrwa conference that A dm. SUmflrJd 
Tumrr. Director cf Cent nil Intelligence, 
m a tetter to the Senate Select aicmrlttci* 
on Intelligence last week. “srrtoujly dis¬ 
torted'* what the CXA. research programs 
involved. . - 

Mr. Marks said that, based on doru- 
rotsnts about tha program he h*d received 
under the F r r ndam of Iufcima^an Art. 
he had concluded that Adm rxl Turner 
~ seems to he practicing wfnt used to he 
j called *a modified limited hangout"* 

I when he called the -j;rrcy> accvitv “ d 
rrograrn of eipinnirriup.*n u»il drufs„“ 
*To be sure, drugs u*»r pert of it/’ 


tech* 

r;q ’ Jri as electric shock. radiation. ulLra- 
Pi^iiosmcrix. psyc.halosy and in¬ 
capacitating agents. nil or which werr 
rr.'rrrrd ta in documents I have re-, 

ceued.** 

t The documents crude public today and' 
t v ;* ^closur* by the CJLA, lau. week, 
init it hmdjfauad another cache at prr-rl-; 
o-s!y unttsnmrmi records saggeatett) 
.reader e^pmmentatian on unwitting 
.urrrans by the Inrellrgence agency or its 
P=id mearchrnf thin had been puhirdy 
known beforr. Mr. Mirks sud ha had 
obtained or read about I.OCO Cl A doo r- 
ments. rrruiy of which were never turned 
cHfr to t^e Se n a t e intelligence connxxitM* 
Imrestlgi rm n of agency *c- 
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fivitirtj 
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C I A SJwtlXliCii dfrj; r rl ‘ 

** r MaAs * a cJar^n. Hou.- lT r, Adaiial 
-arorr told newsmen af:,r ieuvmK jl 
feting’senator*- tbu the • i r ~ rr y 

Cmt toued onPape Ala, CoL 1 
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DEPiPJmT OF THE ARhY 
Office of the Chief of Staff 
C 0 ? I Washington 25, 0. C. 


CCS: 365 (30 i\xa 53) 


30 June 1953 


fcajQ-UHDDIi THRU: ASSISTANT CHEF OF STAFF, G-4 

FOn: CHEF Chim JCAL uFFICHl 

TIE ST32GEar GBEXBIL 

SUBJECT: Use of Volunteers in He search 



1. This directive prescribes policies and rocedures governing 
the use of volunteers in research in defense against atomic, biological 
aiid chemical warfare. The purpose of this research is to permit a 
realistic evaluation and/or developaent of effective preventive measures 
of defense against atomic, biological or chemical agents. 

2. Certain basic principles must be observed in order to satisfy 
moral, ethical and legal concepts. These basic principles are: 

a. The voluntary consent of the human subject is absolutely 
essential. 


(1) This means that the person involved should have legal 
capacity to give consent; should be so situated as to be able to exercise 
free power of choice, without the intervention of any element of force,. 

f raud, deceit, duress, over-reaching, or other ulterior form of constraint 
or coercion; and should have sufficient knowledge and comprehension of the 
elements of the subject natter involved as to enable him to make an under¬ 
standing and enlightened decision. This latter element requires that 
before the acceptance of an affirmative decision by the experimental 
subject there should be nede known to him the nature, duration, and pur¬ 
pose of the experiment; the method and means by. which it is to be con¬ 
ducted; all inconveniences and hazards reasonably to be expected; and 
the effects upon his health or person which may possibly come from his 
participation in the experiments 

(2) The consent of the human subject shall be in writing, 
his signature shall be affixed to a written instrument setting forth 
substantially the aforementioned requirements and shall be signed in 
the presence of et least one witness who shall attest to such signature 
in writing. 

(a) In experiments where personnel from more than 
one Service are involved, the Secretary of the Service which is exercising 
primary responsibility for conducting the experiment is designated to . 
prepare such an instrument and coordinate it for use by all the Services 
having human volunteers involved in the experiment. 
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Use of Volunteers in Research 

(3) The duty and responsibility for ascertaining the 
quality of the consent **ests upon each individual who initiates, 
directs or engages in the experiment. It is a personal duty and 
responsibility which may not be delegated to another with impunity. 

b. The experiment should be such as to yield fruitful results 
for the good of society, unprocurable by other methods or means of 
study, and not random and unnecessary in nature. 

c. The number of volunteers used shall be kept at a 
consistent with item b, above. 

d. The experiment should be so designed and based on the 
results of animal experimentation and a knowledge of the natural history 
of the disease or other problem under study that the anticipated, results 
will justify the performance of the experiment. 

e. The experiment should be so conducted as to avoid all un¬ 
necessary physical and mental suffering and injury. 

f. Ho experiment should be conducted where there is an a priori 
reason to believe that death or disabling injury will occur. 

g. The degree of risk to be taken should never exceed that 
determined by the humanitarian importance of the problem to be solved 
by experiment. 

h. Proper preparations should be made and adequate facilities 
provided to protect the experimental subject against even remote possi¬ 
bilities of injury, disability, or death. 

i. The experiment should be conducted only by scientifically 
qualified persons. The highest degree of skill end care should be 
required through all stages of the experiment of those who conduct or 
engage in the experiment. 

j. During the course of the experiment the human subject shouH 
be at liberty to bring the experiment to an end if he has reached the 
physical or mental state where continuation of the experiment seems to 
him to be impossible. 

k. During the course of the experiment the scientist in charge 
must be prepared to terminate the experiment at any stage, if he has 
probable cause to believe, in the exercise of the good faith, superior 
skill and careful judgement required of him that a continuation of the 
experiment is likely to result in injury, disability, or death to the 
experimental subject. 
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SUBJECT: Use of Volunteers in Research 

(1) The established policy, which prohibits the use of 
prisoners of war in human experimentation, is continued and they will 
not be used under any circumstances. 

3. The foil ovine opinions of the Judge Advocate General furnish 
specific guidance for all praticipants in research in' atomic, biological 
and/or chemical warfare defense using volunteers* 

a. Legality of accenting volunteers . The authority of the 
Secretary of the Army to conduct research and development activities is 
contained in section 104 of the act of 10 July 1950 (64 Stat. 322; 5 O.S.C. 
235a) which provides: 

"The Secretary of the Army is authorized to conduct, engage 
and participate in research and development programs related to 
activities of the Army of the United States and to procure, or 
contract for the use of, such facilities, equipment, services, 
and supplies as may be required to effectuate such programs." 

Section 101 of the Army Organization Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 264; 5 U.S.C. 
131-4) provides in part as follows: 

"Except as otherwise prescribed by law, the Secretary of the 
Army may make such assignments and details of members of the army 
and civilian personnel as he thinks proper, and may prescribe the 
duties of the members and civilian personnel so assigned; and such 
members and civilian personnel shall be responsible for, and shall 
have the authority necessary to perform, such duties as may be so 
prescribed for them." 

b. 1‘iilitarv Personnel add Department of the Army Civilian 
Compensation for the disability or death of a civilian 
employee resulting from personal injury or disease proximately caused 
by his employment is payable under the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act (39 Stat. 742 et seq.), as amended (5 U.S.tf. 751 et seq.), regardless 
of whether his employment was of a hazardous nature. The amount and type 
of disability compensation or other benefits payable by reason of the 
death or disability of a member of the Army resulting from injury or 
disease incident to service depends upon the individual status of each 
member, and is covered by various provisions of law. It may be stated 
generally that under present laws no additional rights against the 
Government will result from the death or disability of military and 
civilian personnel participating in experiments by reason of the 
hazardous nature of the operations, although it is possible that the 
Congress nay confer benefits or grant relief by general or special 
legislation subsequently enacted. Even should .the injury or disease 
result from a negligent or wrongful act, the recovery of any compensation 
or benefit under present law in addition to these noted above is doubtful. 

r ir 
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c« Use of Appropriated Fppds for the Purchase of Life 
Insurance . In effect, the payment of insurance premiums on the life 
of an officer or employee is a for« of compensation (Cordissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Bonwit, 17 F. 2d 764 (2nd Dir,, 1937), cert. den. 

302 U.S. 694, 02 L. 2d, 536; Canaday v. Guitteau, 86 F. 2d 303 ( 6th Cir., 
1936)). In this regard, section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (6 U.S.C. 70) 
provides as follows: 

«I!o officer in any branch of the public service, or any other 
person whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by lav or 
regulations, shall receive any additional pay, extra allowance, 
or compensation, in any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
public money, or for any other service or duty whatever, unless 
the same is authorized by law, and the appropriation therefor 
explicitly states that it is for such additional pay, extra 
allowance, or compensation. n 

There is no statutory authority for the payment of premiums for insuring 
the lives of mil itary and civilian personnel, and current appropriations 
for military and civilian pay and allowances do not expressly provide 
therefor. It follows that the payment of such premiums from appropriates 
funds is prohibited by the quoted section. The statutory provision in 
question is applicable to all military and civilian personnel of the 
Amy "whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations" 

(24 Comp. Gen. 64c (1945). 


d. Private Citizens . Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 665(b)), provides: 


**Uo officer or employee of the United States s h all accept 
voluntary service for the United States or employ personal 
service in excess of that authorised by law, except in cases 
of emergency involving the safety of human life or the 
protection of property,■ 

It is the policy of the quoted statute to prohibit the acceptance of 
voluntary services which may provide a basis for future claims against 
the Government. The stated policy applies not only where legal c l aims 
for c o mpensation iaay arise from performance of the services, but also 
where the circumstances surrounding the proffer support a reasonable 
possibility that the services may provide the basis for seeking remedial 
Legislation from the Congress, The JAG is therefore of the opinion that 
the services in question should not be accepted by the Department of the 
Army. In view of this conclusion, it is unnecessary to consider the 
extent to which such persons could exert claims against the Government 
by reason of disability or death resulting from participation in the 
proposed experiments, or whether premiums on life insurance for the said 
participants may be paid fron appropriated funds. 
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SUBJECT: Use of Volunteers in Research 

6 * -Contractors 1 gmpi n-yt*** The applicability of the foregoing 
considerations to contractors 1 employees is considered below: 

(l) Legality of enn loTEient. The authority of the Secretary 
° fto con tract for services necessary to effectuate research 
and development activities is contained in section 104 of the act of 
1 July 1950 (64 Stat. 322j 5 U.S.C. 235a), quoted in subparagraph 
above, •‘■here appears to be no provision of lav which would prevent a 
contractor from employing his personnel upon experiments of the nature 
contemplated. In the literal sense, no question of "acceptance" of the 
services in question by the Government is involved, as the private ‘ 
relation of such an employee is with the contractor rather than the 
Government. It devolves upon the contracting officer to ascertain 
whether the terms are sufficiently broad to permit the participation of 
contractor employees in the experiment. The terms of the contract must 
insure that the contractor will observe the conditions and safeguards 
set forth in this directive. 

(2) Cln^njfl against the Government . Generally, benefits 
to which a private employee may become entitled by reason of death or 
disability resulting from his employment ora payable under State, rather 
than .reasral. It-vs, with the exception of persons covered by the sur¬ 
vivor s insurance provisions of the Social Security Act (49 Stat. 623), 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 402). In some situations the employee may have 
remedies against his employer under State workmans compensation or other 
u WS " u ia aot 2 ° ssit> le to generalise upon the right of such an eaoloyer, 
where he is a Government contractor, to claim reimbursement from the* 
Government for additional costs by reason of liability to his employees 
incurred in^this regard, as this depends upon the terms of each individual 
contract. The question of whether any additional rifihts arainst the 
employer-contractor may result from the death or disability of employees 

in experiments, by reason of the hazardous nature of the 
experiments, is likewise not susceptible of any general statement, du 6 
to the numerous factors involved. Such persons would not be disqualified 
from prosecuting claims against the Government under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (22 U.S.C. 2671 et seq.). (See also AH 25-70, 2 march 1951.) 

(3) Purchase of life insurance . In cost-reimbursable $ype 
contracts, the expense of maintaining group accident and life insurance 
plans may be an allowable item of cost under the contract (aSPH 15-204(o)). 
roup life insurance plans provided voluntarily to contractors r employees 
on a reimbursable basis are subject to review by heads of procuring ac¬ 
tivities to determine that greater benefits are not being extended under 
the cost-reimbursement type contract than those granted to employees 
under the contractor's regular commercial operations (APP 10-351). In 
special cases, life insurance for employees may be authorized by heads 
of procuring activities (ASPR 10-302, APP 302) even in fixed-orice 
contracts (aPP 10-301). In order to be applicable, cost principles 



SUBJECT: Use of Volunteers in Research 

mist be set forth or incorporated in a cost-reimbursable contract 
(>iSP.i 15-102). It will be seen from the above that, if a contractor 
obtains insurance on the lives of his employees while participating in 
the proposed experiments, he r-jay be reimbursed for the expenses involved 
only where the contract is of a type allowing reimbursement ana the terms 
thereof allow recovery as an item of cost. 

f. Irregular and Fee-basis Employees . The stated category 
comprehends all persons paid from appropriated funds for intermittent 
services, as distinguished from regular, full-time employees. For 
example, the Secretary of the Army may procure the temporary or 
intermittent services of experts ot consultants, including stenographic 
reporting services, without regard to civil service and classification 
lavs at rates not to exceed -550 per diem (sec. 15, act of 2 Aug 1946 (60 
Stat. £10; 5 U.S.C. 55a); sec. 601, Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1953 (Pub. Law 4o£,'£2d Cong.); see CPU A7.6, par. 6-3). The 
employment of experts and consultants either on a per diem basis or 
without condensation is also authorized by section 710, Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act of 1950 (64 Stat, £19; 50 U.S.C. App. 2160). (See CPH A7.6, 
par. 6-3.) The Secretary of the Army may also employ architects, 
engineers, and other technical and professional personnel on a fee 
basis,without regard to classification laws (sec. 2, act of 7 Aug 1939 
(53 Stat. 1240; 5 U.S.C. 221). 


In general, the employment status of such person must be 
determined individually from the statutory authority under vfcich they 
are employed and the terms and conditions of their employment agreements. 
In some cases it will be found that their status is not.that of employees, 
but of contractors furnishing services to the Government at agreed con¬ 
tract prices. The following observations are made upon the applicability 
of the three questions considered in subparagraph e, above, to the cate¬ 
gory of persons under consideration: 


(1) Legality of accepting volunteers . The terms of the 
statutory authority for the employment and the provisions of the employ¬ 
ment agreement must be inspected in each case to determine whether the 
particular individual is an employee subject to detail or assignment 
upon the proposed experiments, or whether his employment is limited to 
other specific objects. If his employment upon the project is not so 
authorized, it would .appear that acceptance of his services for this 
purpose on a voluntary basis would be prohibited by the considerations 
discussed in subparagraph d, above. 

(2) Claims against the Government . The Federal Employees 
Compensation Act (39 Stat. 742 et seq.), as amended (5 U.S.C. 751 et 
seq.), is applicable to "all civil officers and employees" of the 
Government and all "persons rendering: personal services of a kind similar 
to those of civilian officers or employees of the United States***with- 
out compensation or for nominal compensation, in any case in which accept¬ 
ance or use of such services is authorized by an Act of Congress or in 
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SUEJiCT: Use of Volunteers in Jtesearch 

which provision is made by law for payment of the travel or other 
expenses of such person." The foregoing broad coverage of the act 
would appear to include most irregular end fee-basis employees. 

However, the administration of the benefits in question are within 
the province of the Bureau of Employees Compensation, Department of 
Labor, and only that agency cay provide a definitive ruling with 
respect to coverage of the individuals in question. With the fore¬ 
going reservation, the views of this office set forth in subparagraph b, 
above, would appear equally applicable to irregular and fee-basis employees. 

(3) Purchase of life insurance. The Comptroller General has 
approved the payaent of surgical hospitalization expenses of a field 
employee injured while engaged upon flood control work (3 Comp. Gen; 37 
(1923)), on the ground that "the employee^ compensation was not fixed 
by law but v&s subject to administrative discretion, since, otherwise, 
payment of the expensa by the Government would constitute payment of 
additional compensation, which is prohibited by section 1765, Revised 
Statutes" (2£ -Comp. Gen. 175 (1948))• Subject to such restrictions 
and limitations as nay appear in the statutory authority under which he 
is employed, it would appear from the foregoing that the Government may 
legally bear the expense of premiums upon the life of an irregular or 
fee-basis employee whose rate of compensation is not fixed by law or 
regulations. In this regard, it may be advisable for the Government to 
provide an additional allowance to the employee for f in a nc ing such 
private insurance arrangements as he may wish to make rather than to 
undertake direct negotiations with insurance carriers for the desired 
coverage. 

4. Subject to the above conditions, armed Forces personnel and/or 
civilians on duty at installations engaged in research in subject fields 
s hall be permitted to actively participate in all phases of the program. 

As a general rule, volunteer subjects should be riales under 35 years of 
age, with no physical or mental diseases. 

5; Agents used in research must have the following limiting char¬ 
acteristics : 

a. Controllable lethality. 

b. No serious chronicity anticipated. 

c. Effective therapy available. 

d. Adequate background of animal experimentation; 

6. As added protection for volunteers, the following safeguards 
will be provided: 
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a. Direct responsibility for the planning end conduct of 
the investigations end for the asdic?? care will rest with one 
adequately trained physician. 

b. All apparatus and instruments necessary to deal with any 
emergency situations oust be available, e.g., Drinker respiratory, line 
Safety Pneophor, oxygen apparatus, etc. 

c. Medical treatment and hospitalisation will be provided for 
all casualties of the experimentation as required. 

d. The physician in charge will have available to him on short 
notice throughout the investigation competent consultants representing 
any of the specialties to be encountered. 

7. Due to the specialized nature of biological agents, the follow¬ 
ing proas dures in addition to the foregoing policies and procedures will 
be observed in regard to this phase of the program: 

a. In selecting agents for investigation, priority should be 
given to those which possess a high probability of successful infection 
under operational conditions against U. S # forces. 

b. The effectiveness of available defensive measures, either 
immunization or chemoprophylaxis, will determine the necessity for study 
of the agent considered. 

c. Use enlarged (4X) Henderson or other suitable apparatus 
for exposure. 

d. First experiments will be designed to determine level of 
susceptibility. The investigation should utilize the minimum number 
of volunteers which will yield statistically valid deta at low levels 
of dosage. 

e. Increase number of persons to that level which will give 
significance. 


f. Than use immunized persons and persons on prophylactic 
chemotherapy. 

?.• Determine and apply details of immunologic study. 


h. From the foregoing the final step will be to use volunteer 
subjects, of if there exists a good correlation with a particular animal 
for a particular micro-organism, then use that animal, on a preving 
ground, downwind far enough from the monition so that the concentration 


will be known to be approximately equal to the level required to induce 
infection. (This will rule out subjecting volunteers to "crash" con¬ 
centrations .) 
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SUBJECT: Use of Volunteers in Research 

c. Jo research in atomic, biological and/or chemical agents usinc 
volunteers will be undertaken until the Secretary of the Amy has stated 
his approval in writing. Thp Surgeon General of the Army will review and 
comment on all proposals for the use of volunteers. When appropriate, 
he will seek the advice of The Surgeon General of the Wavy, Air Force 
and/or the U, S. Public Health Service. The sponsoring Anay agency will 
submit its proposal, together with the Surgeon General* s review and 
consent thereon, to the Secretary of the Army through this office. As 
a m ini mu z, the proposal will state the nature and ourpose of the ex¬ 
periment and the name of the person who will be in‘charge. 

BX DIRECTION OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF: 


(Signed) 

JOE* C. Q-riKTS 
Brigadier General, GS 
Secretary of the General Staff 

Copies furnished: 

Asst. Chief of Staff, G-4 
Chief Chemical Officer 
The Surgeon General 
The Judge Advocate General 
Chief of Research and 
Development, OCS 
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TO • - 
•Via : 4 
7RQM 1 


SUnjnCT: . Attached. 


NITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


DATE: 3 March. 1952 


f". The attached memorandum* li*'an- tfres O11I7 rc.*ort for your’ 

• study arxfconsideration.’**'*’ *■ ? * " 

* • ..••••*• « , • 

2. -Th- writer*has set down*personal consents relative the* 
Bluebird operation .and particularly contributions or rather lack 

i 6 f contributions.'?toVthis^errojrt ty^05I•/the writerlus also ccn- 
rymented relative matters“involvihs*tho.medical,staff*,in relation 
to the Bluebird .procram. . 

• t . # . *: * # 

3. The paper is not.an official ’document, but rather a con¬ 
fidential report for Z U 50 information only. • * 

U. If you have no further use for it'after reading, I will 
retain it in our controlled files. 












* lhtt.lv useful along those Alnes. What effect 
these elements would have on individuals who 
Are under control in unknown. However, certain 
of these elements ©outproduce bodily conditions 

T such as high fever, delirium, etc., but it is'.. 

•' doubted if jUiese conditions could be exploited* 
advantageously. 

• , ... * * . « 

S) Diet * . 

ir individuals under strict control ere continu- 
. p ously fed food or liquid containing hiph quanti- 
*tfea of salt, apices, etci or if certain basic 
i: ‘ ?•* ■ 'to** elements .(such as fats, starches; proteins, 
*^»V* %tc.) are continuously removed from the .diet'of 

*^onti;olied individuals, ; wiil‘they or caii they ‘. 
‘thus v be:conditioned for Bluebird techniques?* : i 

‘V ‘ '5There^ie considerable literature to indicate 
" y jt^atja'standard Soviet land satellite technique 
/•>. food .containing high salt content, 

: r ’ x ? ^whicH'produces thirst in the'subject to be in- 
; * Interrogated * The exact reasons for this are un- 
known ,but a number of intelligent pi cases can 

• ! * " • ‘ ’ ; * v *be made; * 




20. FURTHER COMMENTS RELATIVE EIECTRO-SHOCK 


As has been noted above and in conversation, there has been 
a considerable amount of discussion relative possible uses of 
electroshock as a weapon by Bluebird. 

It has been reported to the writer treferred 
to above, believes that the electroshock or post electroshock cona 
ea^j^nfenM^fcAaining^nforwation from individuals.’ 'According 
to^|mQgHH9||HHNM0and **ls Associates have been able 
to obtain information from subjects after the electroshock con¬ 
vulsion and during the coma period following the convulsion after 
the initial electroshock. There .is ^very little infontatlon on this 
technique and.while* we are not certain' that Individuals who are 
attempting to. conceal information could,be : fbreed‘-to give up In¬ 
formation through this method, the idea may have sons meritj but 
it is apparently in experimental form only and. has not been widely 
taste^i At least as far as the writer knows there la little, if.* 
any,* literature’available .relative this technique,* * V ‘ 
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HEALTH 


Drilling for 
Danger? 


A debate over the safety 
of ‘silver’ fillings 


A s if there weren't enough reasons for 
qualms about visiting the dentist, 
here’s another. The "silver" fillings 
sparkling in at least 100 million mouths 
include about 50 percent mercury (chart), a 
toxic heavy metal. Over the last 10 years, 
reseat chars have shown that mercury es¬ 
capes from fillings and winds up in body 
tissues, but not whether the amount of 
mercury in those residues is harmful. This 
week, ata meeting of the American Physio¬ 
logical Society, scientists are presenting 
the first evidence that it is. Mercury "seri¬ 
ously compromises" organ systems in test 
animals, say Canadian and American re¬ 
searchers. and "should be banned immedi¬ 
ately," concludes dentist Murray Vimy of 
the University of Calgary. 

For most of the 150 years that mercury 
has been in fillings, the dental establish¬ 
ment insisted that it posed no health threat 
because it could not escape from the amal¬ 
gam. Nevertheless, some patients have 
long claimed that replacing their silver fill¬ 
ings with gold, porcelain or composite res¬ 
ins (cost: $65 to $500 peri cured them of 
colitis, food allergies. PMS or multiple scle¬ 
rosis. Although few doctors believed them, 
enough unscrupulous dentists were happy 
to rip out old fillings on any pretext. But in 
1979 researchers established that mercury 
does leach from filled teeth. In fact, fillings 
can be the largest single source of exposure 



to inorganic mercury. The next step came 
when scientists showed that the escaped 
mercury winds up in body tissues: autop¬ 
sies at Sweden's Karolinksa Institute 
found in 1987 that some people with silver 
fillings had three times as much mercury 
in their brain, and nine times as much in 
their kidneys, for instance, as those with¬ 
out fillings. The American Dental Associa¬ 
tion countered that the amounts of mercu¬ 
ry reaching organs are too small to cause 
the tremors, anxiety and kidney disease 
triggered by heavy doses. 

The latest study challenges that asser¬ 
tion. The Calgary researchers placed 12 
amalgam fillings in the mouths of six ewes. 
Within two months, the test animals expe¬ 
rienced a loss of kidney function of between 
16 percent and 80 percent: control animals 
suffered no loss. And in the first such study 
in primates, the Calgary team will report 


next month that, in monkeys given amal¬ 
gam fillings, mercury winds up in the kid¬ 
neys. gastrointestinal tracts and jaws. 

The ADA, partly out of concern that dis¬ 
honest dentists will exploit patients’ fears, 
dismisses animal studies as irrelevant to 
humans. It warns that any dentist who re¬ 
moves amalgam fillings "for the alleged 
purpose of removing toxic substances" is 
acting unethically, and opposes dentists' 
informing patients that silver fillings con¬ 
tain mercury thatcan be toxic. Says general 
counsel Mary Logan, "We don't want to 
make the public hysterical." Some nephrol¬ 
ogists question whether mercury from fill¬ 
ings could seriously impair human kidney 
function. The number of people whose kid¬ 
ney disease might be traced to fillings is 
tiny, notes Stuart Sprague of the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago. But the crux of the debate is 
that amalgam foes have "never been able 
to tie any disease to... mercury 
from silver fillings,” says den¬ 
tist John Dodes. who heads an 
anti-quack group in New York. 

That’s because no one has 
really looked. That sort of 
investigation, plus laboratory 
studies comparing people with 
and without the fillings, is 
the next step. The Food and 
Drug Administration, which 
approved mercury fillings 
in 1976 under a grandfather 
clause that required OK’ing 
substances in wide use. says the 
new research could lead to reg¬ 
ulatory changes. Until then, 
add amalgam fillings to the list 
of risks Americans must decide 
whether or not to bear. 

_ Sharon Biciet mth 

Patricia King in Chteero 


NEWSWEEK OTTOBER 15. 1990 
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Top: X-ray photos of brain transmitters. Bottom: Dr. and Mrs. Skinner 
view daughter Debbie in a “Skinner box.” Debbie committed suicide 
in her 20s. £LO 






Back to Basics Reform ... or Skin - 
nerian International Curriculum? by 
Charlotte T. Iserbyt, 1985 (new print¬ 
ing, 1993)), 48 pages, paperback, S7.00. 
Available from Charlotte Iserbyt, 1062 
Washington Street, Bath, ME, 04530. 
Postage and handling included. 

A senior policy adviser 
in the U.S. Department of Education’s 
Office of Educational Research and Im¬ 
provement from 1981 to 1983, Iseibyt 
was one of the first to blow the whistle 
on the 1985 and 1988 U.S.-Soviet edu¬ 
cation exchange agreements that gave 
official U.S. sanction to collaboration 
between the mind controllers of the So¬ 
viet Ministry of Education and Ameri¬ 
can change agents at the Carnegie 
Corporation, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and other U.S. organi¬ 
zations. Besides initiating new ventures, 
those agreements expanded U^.-Soviet 
educational research and exchange 
projects that had already been underway 
for many years Iserbyt presents compel¬ 
ling evidence to show that a cotene oi 
social engineers in the major tax-ex¬ 
empt foundations and federal and state 
governments has been actively working 
; on a hidden agenda ‘lo manipulate and 
r control Americans from birth to death 
using the educational system as the pri¬ 
mary vehicle for bringing about planned 
social, political and economic change." 
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Behavior 


Are too many youngsters being misdiagnosed and medicated? 


T hey are Dennis the Menace come to 
life, half-pint hellions who drive par¬ 
ents and teachers to distraction with their 
disruptive antics. At home they clamber 
on kitchen counters, unscrew light bulbs 
and mess up the simplest tasks, from 
hanging up their clothes to making the 
bed. In school they throw erasers, kick 
desks, shove classmates and are so busy 
making nuisances of themselves that they 
fail to absorb their lessons. One be¬ 
deviled mother speaks for many when she 
says, “I would have given the kid away.” 


lants, dampen impulsive behavior in hy¬ 
peractive youngsters and enable them to 
concentrate longer. Up to 750,000 Ameri¬ 
can children now take drugs to control 
ADHD; that figure is expected to reach 
1 million by the early 1990s. 

But within the medical field and 
among parents concern is growing that 
too many youngsters are being incorrectly 
labeled and improperly medicated. Hy¬ 
peractivity has become a convenient diag¬ 
nostic wastebasket into which doctors and 
impatient parents, teachers and school 


Running around a 
schoolyard, as 
demonstrated by these 
normal children In San 
Francisco, Is a good way 
to Mow off steam. 

But today's youngsters, 
under ever greater 
pressure to be 
successful students, 
often have few such 
physical outlets. 



of education over whether her son’s public 
school can demand that he take Ritalin to 
attend regular classes. 

Many physicians defend the use of Ri¬ 
talin, citing studies indicating that the 
drug is generally safe and is effective in 
about 80% of cases of hyperactive chil¬ 
dren. Adverse effects are usually limited 
to temporary appetite loss and insomnia. 
“Ritalin is not a panacea,” says research¬ 
er Howard Abikoff of the Long Island 
Jewish Medical Center, “but without 
medication we’d be up against the wall.” 

Yet some medical experts acknowl¬ 
edge that Ritalin is being overprescribed. 
In Georgia, Michigan, Utah and Mary¬ 
land use of the drug is two or three 
times the national average. Says Andrew 
Watry, executive director of Georgia’s 



Such hyperactivity has emerged with¬ 
in the past decade as the most common— 
and controversial—childhood behavioral 
disorder. According to the National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health, as many as 1 out of 10 
U.S. youngsters—mostly boys—may suf¬ 
fer from the baffling syndrome. Doctors 
disagree about what causes hyperactivity, 
or attention deficit hyperactivity disorder 
(ADHD), as it is now known. Everything 
from brain damage to stress, food allergies 
or radiation from TV sets has been sug¬ 
gested. The NIH says the problem is 
probably a combination of as yet elusive 
genetic, environmental, neurological or 
biochemical factors. Diagnosis is difficult, 
since there is no laboratory test for the 
disorder, and the symptoms are vague and 
confusing. “Hyperactivity is in the eyes of 
the beholder,” notes James Kavanagh, an 
NIH behavioral scientist. 

Treatment for hyperactivity includes 
psychological counseling, special diets 
that restrict artificial flavorings and pre¬ 
servatives and, most typically, medication 
with such amphetamines as Ritalin and 
Dexedrine. For unexplained reasons, 
these drugs, which usually act as stimu- 


administrators toss too many hard-to- 
handle children. Says pediatrician Martin 
Baren of Orange, Calif.: “Kids get diag¬ 
nosed with this when the problem is 
something else, like a language or learn¬ 
ing disability.” Or they may be simply 
rambunctious. A recent study revealed 
that of 200 children brought to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago’s ADHD clinic, 40% did 
not suffer from hyperactivity. 

The alarming fact is that many chil¬ 
dren whose symptoms have been misdiag¬ 
nosed are being given Ritalin and other 
powerful drugs. Since 1987, parents 
around the country have filed more than a 
dozen Ritalin-related lawsuits against 
doctors, teachers and school districts. In 
one such suit, a Washington woman 
claimed that the drug led her six-year-old 
son to attempt suicide. Complaints about 
depression, listlessness and insomnia in 
medicated children are common. Valerie 
Jesson, of Derry, N.H., says her son Ca¬ 
sey, 10, became a zombie while on Ritalin: 
“It knocked him into next week. His eyes 
would glaze, and he would just sit star¬ 
ing.” Jesson is currently locked in a legal 
battle with New Hampshire’s department 


medical board: “It’s seen by some as a 
quick fix for behavior problems.” The 
blame belongs not only to doctors, who 
sometimes give little more than cursory 
examinations before reaching for the pre¬ 
scription pad, and teachers, who want 
their classrooms to be peaceful. It also 
rests on parents, who often expect their 
children to be stellar performers. ADHD is 
most commonly diagnosed in prosperous 
suburbs, where the pressures to achieve 
are frequently greatest. 

Doctors emphasize that drugs should 
be a last, not a first, resort. Minor inter¬ 
ventions, such as moving a child to the 
front row in class or allowing h i m more 
time to complete tasks, can lead to im¬ 
provement Rewards—extra television or 
a favorite snack—can help reinforce good 
behavior. And psychological therapy can 
bolster a child’s fla g gin g self-esteem and 
address social problems, like a lack of 
friends, that contribute to his distress. 
Only when these remedies fail should par¬ 
ents try medication on their overly active 
youngsters. — By Anastasia Toufexh. Re¬ 

ported by Joyce Levitan/Atlanta and Marguerite 
Mkhaeh/NewYorti 
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DRUGS TESTED BYTHE OA 
UNDER PROJECTS 
BLUEBIRD, ARTICHOKE, 
MKULTRA, AND MKDELTA: 


I, Adrenalin 
M AkMran 
■3. Alcohol 
'4. Amphetamine 
S. Amphetamine Sulphate 
>, 6. AruUsine 
■ 7. Anhalamlne 

8. AnhalidSne 

9. Anhalme 

10. Anhatonidine 

11. Anaionine 

12. Anhakmium 

13. Aphyffidine 

14. AphyMm 

15. Atropine 

16. Atrorine 

17. Bambusa 
16. 8«n«*ef»ne 

19. Barbiturate 

20. Belladonna 

21. Betuidrene . 

22. Bendocaine 

23. Bromoharmine 

24. 8ulbocapnine 

25. Butyl-bromally. 
barbituric acid 

26. Caffeine 

27. Caffeine sodium 

2$. Calcium chloride (35) 

29. Cannabidiol 

30. Cannabinol 
31 Cannabis 

32. Cannaboi 

33. Caramine (narcotic) 

34. Carbotine 

35. Caroegine 

36. Chloral hydrate 

37. Cocaine 

38. Coffee 

39. Coramine 

40. Dehrinyi sodium 

41. Di benzo pyran 
derivatives 

42. Dicain 

43. Drama mine 

44. Ephedrine 

45. Ephetamine 

46. Epinephrine 

47. Ergot 

48. Ergotamine 

49. Ethyl harmol 

50. Eucaine 

51. Eucodal 

52. Eukeeat 

53. Eunacroo 

54. Cpicane 

55. Esaine 

56. Ether 

57. Evipal 

58. Evipan 

59. Evipan Sodium 

60. Evipan Sodium (35) 

61. Genoscopolomme 

62. Harmaline 

63. Harmalol 

64. Harman 

65. Harmine 

66. Harmine meth iodide 

67. Harmol 

68. Heroin ' 

69. Hexacol 

70. Hijtadyf 

71. Hydractine 


72. Hypoloid soluble 
hexabarbitone 

73. kroml 

74. Indole 

75. Indole methydarmtne 

76. ImuTm 

77. lophop-nine 

78. lyscorbic acid 

79. (illegible) 

80. (illegible) 

81. (illegible} 

82. (illegible) 

83. Manganese chloride (35) 

84. Meth^cocaine 

85. Metn-oi 

86. Morphine 

07. Morphine hyrdochloride 
68. Narco-imal 
09. Nambutal 

90. Nicotine 

91. Nlkthemine (narcotic) 

92. Nitrous oxide 

93. Novacaine 

94. Nupercaine 

95. Parwxaine 

96. Pantopone 

97. Parahyx 

98. PeHotine 

99. Pentobarbitol sodium 

100. Pemothal acid 

101. Pentotha) sodium 

102. Percaine 

103. Pemoston 

104. Peyod 

105. Phenactin 

106. Phenamine 

107. PehyMbkHirethanet 
106. Picrate 

109. Piaotoxin 

110. Procaine 

111. Putegone-orcinol 

11 2. rutegone-oJivetoJ 

113. Pyrahexyt 

114. Pyramidon 

115. Quinie 

116. Sa Isoline 

117. Scoipolmine 

118. Scoipolmine aminoxlde 
hydrobromide 

119. Scopolomme^pheta- 
mine-eukotal 

120. Sodium ( 62 ) 

121. Sodium amaryi 

122. Sodium barbital 

123. Sodium cftetvinal 

124. Sodium evipal 

125. Sodium pentobarbital 
(nembutal) 

126. Sodium pentotha I 

127. Sodium phenobarbetal 

128. Sodium rhodanate 

129. Sodium soneryl 

130. Sodium succinate (77) 

131. Sodium thioethamyl 

132. Somnifen 

133. Stovaine 

134. Strychnine 

135. Styphnicacid 

136. Sympato! 

137. Synhexyl 

138. Telepatnine 

139. Tatra-hydro-canniboi- 
acetate 

140. Tetra-hydro-harman 

1 41. Tetre-hydtoharmine 

142. Tropacocaine 

143. T r openone 

144. Yageine 

145. Yohimbine sulphate 
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Fetal 

IN THEORY, BRAIN CELLS THAT HAVE 
BEEN KILLED BY PARKINSON'S DISEASE 
CAN BE REPLACED WITH CELLS FROM 
THE BRAINS OF ABORTED FETUSES. 

Attraction 

NOW THAT THE NECESSARY POLITICS 
AND THE TECHNOLOGY ARE IN PLACE, 

NEUROSURGEONS ARE ABOUT TO FIND 
OUT IF THAT THEORY IS CORRECT. 

By Jeff Goldberg 

Photographs by Max Aguilera-Hellweg 


CURT FREED AND 
ROBERT BREEZE 
INJECT FETAL TISSUE 
INTO THELMA 
DAVIS’S BRAIN. THE 
NEEDLE IS GUIDED BY 
THE STEREOTAXIC 
FRAME. A METAL 
RING PINNED TO 
DAVIS’S SKULL. 


VER THE PAST 11 YEARS, AS HER PARKINSON’S DISEASE HAS 
progressed, 68-year-old Thelma Davis has come to feel trapped 
in a body that will not move. The symptoms were unalarming 
at first. Davis told herself that the slight limp in her left leg was 
nothing serious, that the weakness in her left arm was just her 
imagination. But although the early signs of Parkinsons disease 
are so subtle that they are often ignored by patients and misdi¬ 
agnosed by doctors, the disease takes a relentless course. Un¬ 
controllable tremors began to appear in Davis’s hands and legs. 
Because the disease affects movements of the jaw and mouth, 
speech became difficult for her. Little by little, her gait slowed to a flat-footed shuffle, and her 
fece froze into the unblinking, unsmiling mask characteristic of Parkinson’s sufferers. 

The cause of the disease, which afflicts an estimated 1.5 million Americans, remains un¬ 
known, and there is no cure. Scientists do know that Parkinson’s casts its imprisoning spell by 
slowly destroying a tiny section of the brain, the size and shape of a quarter, called the sub¬ 
stantia nigra. The substantia nigra supplies the neurotransmitter dopamine to a larger area 
in the center of the brain, the striatum, which controls movement. As dopamine supplies from 
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BECAUSE BRAIN TISSUE DOES NOT REGISTER SENSATION, THE OPERATION IS 


the substantia nigra to the striatum dry 
up, movements slow, become erratic, and 
finally grind to a halt 

Parkinson’s patients, like the rest of 
us, have plenty of dopamine elsewhere in 
their bodies; the conundrum is how to 
get it into their brains. Dopamine can’t 
pass through the blood-brain barrier, a 
membrane that guards the interior of the 
capillaries in the brain. Fortunately, the 
drug levodopa, commonly known as 


regimen of short-acting and timed-re¬ 
lease forms of L-dopa, she finds simple 
tasks like combing her hair and dressing 
difficult obstacles. She suffers from 
episodes of “freezing” when the drugs 
wear off, alternating with spurts of con¬ 
vulsive herky-jerky movements when 
they shock her system into overdrive— 
the classic “on-off” symptoms of ad¬ 
vanced Parkinson’s disease. Parkinsons 
itself is not fatal, but many patients die 


dopamine reaches the cells that need it, 
the fetal tissue is grafted into the stria¬ 
tum, where neurons are alive but de¬ 
prived of dopamine, rather than the sub¬ 
stantia nigra, where they’re dying. Davis 
and her doctors hope that as the grafted 
cells grow and integrate into her brain, 
they will pump out enough dopamine to 
replenish depleted supplies and give her 
back some of her lost mobility. 

The tissue for the transplant has been 
collected, with the consent of the moth¬ 
ers of the fetuses, from private clinics 
where abortions are performed. It con¬ 
sists of brain cells from the mesen¬ 
cephalon, an area that develops into the 
substantia nigra and other midbrain 
structures, dissected from half a dozen 
six- to eight-week-old fetuses. The cells 
must be collected within a narrow win¬ 
dow that opens between six and eight 
weeks into the gestation of each fetus, 
just before they have fully differentiated 
into dopamine-producing neurons. 
“Brain cells at this age can grow just like 
seeds,” says Freed. “They establish root 
systems in the form of neural connec¬ 
tions,” regenerating damaged brain cir¬ 
cuits. (If the cells are any older, they 
break up and die during the transplant 
process.) Because these fetal cells have 
not yet developed the antigens that trig¬ 
ger an immune response, they also ap¬ 
pear to grow without rejection. Over the 
past 20 days, the ceils have been cul¬ 
tured, screened for bacteria and infec¬ 
tious diseases, and tested for levels of 
dopamine production. Twice during the 
last three months, Davis’s operation has 
had to be delayed because the tissue was 
less than perfect. 

Davis begins her day by having a 
metal band bolted to her skull by four 
pins embedded in the outer layer of bone. 
A device that looks like a delicate geo¬ 
desic dome is attached to the band, pre¬ 
paring Davis for her magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI) scan. As a gurney inches 
her forward and back through a power¬ 
ful doughnut-shaped electromagnet, a 
scanner detects radio signals emitted by 
hydrogen atoms in her brain. These sig¬ 
nals are reassembled into three-dimen¬ 
sional images by the machine’s computer 
and projected onto a bank of monitors, 
which Breeze studies intently. From the 
images, Breeze calculates the angles and 
routes of the needles that will insert the 
fetal tissue implants into target sites while 


AN MRI SCAN OF DAVIS'S BRAIN ALLOWS BREEZE TO PLAN THE NEEDLE’S ROUTE. 
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L-dopa, can pass through the barrier, and 
once it reaches the substantia nigra, 
cells there convert it into dopamine. 

Thanks to L-dopa, Davis was able to 
lead a relatively normal life for several 
years, continuing to work as the chief fi¬ 
nancial officer of a Long Island, New 
York, mortgage bank. But L-dopa in¬ 
evitably fails as Parkinson’s destroys sub¬ 
stantia nigra cells, eventually leaving too 
few to convert the drug to the neuro- 
transmitter. When her symptoms wors¬ 
ened, Davis reluctantly retired from her 
job. Now, despite a three-times-a-day 


from injuries suffered in foils. Others end 
up wheelchair bound, unable to move or 
speak, or succumb to pneumonia. 

With her condition deteriorating, 
Davis has come to the Neural Trans¬ 
plantation Center for Parkinson’s Disease 
at the University of Colorado in Denver 
for what could be her last hope of recov¬ 
ery—a fetal tissue transplant In the op¬ 
eration, transplant team leader Curt 
Freed and neurosurgeon Robert Breeze 
will implant brain cells culled from 
aborted fetuses through a thin needle 
into Davis’s brain. To make sure the 
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CARRIED OUT UNDER A LOCAL ANESTHETIC, WITH THE PATIENT FULLY AWAKE. 


avoiding injury to arteries and vital brain 
structures. The domelike device provides 
a grid of reference points for plotting 
these routes. 

After Davis is prepped for surgery and 
wheeled into the operating room, the 
dome is replaced with a stereotaxic frame, 
an awkward-looking device that resem¬ 
bles a large compass or sundial. The 
frame is a precision measuring tool. Its 
outer rim contains an array of small holes 
that can be adjusted to within a fraction 
of a millimeter to guide the needles de¬ 
livering the fetal tissue. 

Breeze drills four holes a shade 
smaller than the diameter of a pencil 
into Davis’s forehead and through her 
skull. As he carefully inserts the needle, 
Freed prepares the tissue, which has 
been transported to the operating room 
in a blue-and-white cooler. The tiny 
specks of tissue are suctioned into a sy¬ 
ringe designed to extrude the tissue in 
fine, noodlelike strands. These are loaded 
into a hollow stainless steel tube called 
a cannula. 

The operation is nearly bloodless and, 
since brain tissue does not register sen¬ 
sation, almost painless as well. Davis is 
sedated with a local anesthetic but re¬ 
mains fully awake. During stereotaxic 
procedures (which are most often used 
to obtain biopsy specimens of suspected 
brain tumors), it’s better to keep patients 
awake and talking, Breeze believes, to 
help guard against even the remote 
chance that the needles and catheters in¬ 
serted into the brain could cause bleed¬ 
ing and precipitate a stroke. While gen¬ 
eral anesthesia would routinely be used 
for open brain surgery, when Breeze can 
see what he’s doing, during stereotaxic 
surgery he works blind, directing instru¬ 
ments into the brain based on computer 
calculations alone. If the patient were 
asleep and her brain began to bleed, by 
the time the doctors noticed, it could be 
too late. So the anesthesiologist keeps 
up a steady conversation with Davis 
throughout the operation, carefully lis¬ 
tening for any confusion or slurring of 
speech. 

The hollow needle is equipped with 
an inner stylet, to make it a solid probe 
that will not cut a core from her brain 
as Breeze taps the device gently forward. 
When the needle is in place. Breeze 
removes the stylet and replaces it with 
one of the cannulas that Freed has filled 


with fetal cells, and the infusion begins. 

Two hours later, with two small ban¬ 
dages covering the incisions in her fore¬ 
head, Davis is wheeled out of the oper¬ 
ating room into intensive care. She’ll go 
home after four days, but it will be 
months more before she knows whether 
the transplant has worked. Fetal tissue 
transplantation for Parkinson^ disease re¬ 
mains highly experimental, and Freed 
cannot promise a positive outcome. 


the source of the transplanted tissue— 
electively aborted fetuses. In this coun¬ 
try, despite the judgment of a National 
Institutes of Health advisory committee 
that fetal tissue transplantation was eth¬ 
ical and promising, government funding 
to test the technique in humans was 
banned during the Reagan and Bush 
presidencies. As a result, clinical studies 
were limited to a handful of patients. 
That ban was lifted by executive order 


A SYRINGE EXTRUDES SMALL PIECES OF FETAL TISSUE IN FINE, NOODLELIKE STRANDS. 



T helma davis is only the twenty- 

second patient to undergo the 
procedure in Denver. Fetal tissue 
transplants for Parkinson’s disease are 
also offered on a limited basis at Yale, the 
University of South Florida in Tampa, 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital in Los 
Angeles, as well as in England, France, 
and Sweden, where some of the first ex¬ 
periments with the procedure were per¬ 
formed in the mid-1980s. Roughly 200 
such operations have taken place world¬ 
wide since the technique was introduced 
amid a storm of political controversy over 
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during the first days of the Clinton ad¬ 
ministration, but now a new debate has 
surfaced, this time among scientists, over 
how well the transplants work. 

“The moratorium distorted the sci¬ 
entific discussion,” says D. Eugene Red¬ 
mond, the leader of a transplant team at 
Yale. “To muster the political power to 
overturn it, the actual scientific accom¬ 
plishments were somewhat exaggerated.” 

“There was a presumption that it 
would work if the ban wasn’t there,” adds 
William Freed (no relation to Curt 
Freed), an XIH researcher. “People 
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CARRIED OUT UNDER A LOCAL ANESTHETIC, WITH THE PATIENT FULLY AWAKE. 


avoiding injury to arteries and vital brain 
structures. The domelike device provides 
a grid of reference points for plotting 
these routes. 

After Davis is prepped for surgery and 
wheeled into the operating room, the 
dome is replaced with a stereotaxic frame, 
an awkward-looking device that resem¬ 
bles a large compass or sundial. The 
frame is a precision measuring tool. Its 
outer rim contains an array of small holes 
that can be adjusted to within a fraction 
of a millimeter to guide the needles de¬ 
livering the fetal tissue. 

Breeze drills four holes a shade 
smaller than the diameter of a pencil 
into Davis’s forehead and through her 
skull. As he carefully inserts the needle, 
Freed prepares the tissue, which has 
been transported to the operating room 
in a blue-and-white cooler. The tiny 
specks of tissue are suctioned into a sy¬ 
ringe designed to extrude the tissue in 
fine, noodlelike strands. These are loaded 
into a hollow stainless steel tube called 
a cannula. 

The operation is nearly bloodless and, 
since brain tissue does not register sen¬ 
sation, almost painless as well. Davis is 
sedated with a local anesthetic but re¬ 
mains fully awake. During stereotaxic 
procedures (which are most often used 
to obtain biopsy specimens of suspected 
brain tumors), it’s better to keep patients 
awake and talking, Breeze believes, to 
help guard against even the remote 
chance that the needles and catheters in¬ 
serted into the brain could cause bleed¬ 
ing and precipitate a stroke. While gen¬ 
eral anesthesia would routinely be used 
for open brain surgery, when Breeze can 
see what he’s doing, during stereotaxic 
surgery he works blind, directing instru¬ 
ments into the brain based on computer 
calculations alone. If the patient were 
asleep and her brain began to bleed, by 
the time the doctors noticed, it could be 
too late. So the anesthesiologist keeps 
up a steady conversation with Davis 
throughout the operation, carefully lis¬ 
tening for any confusion or slurring of 
speech. 

The hollow needle is equipped with 
an inner stylet, to make it a solid probe 
that will not cut a core from her brain 
as Breeze taps the device gendy forward. 
When the needle is in place, Breeze 
removes the stylet and replaces it with 
one of the cannulas that Freed has filled 


with fetal cells, and the infusion begins. 

Two hours later, with two small ban¬ 
dages covering the incisions in her fore¬ 
head, Davis is wheeled out of the oper¬ 
ating room into intensive care. She’ll go 
home after four days, but it will be 
months more before she knows whether 
the transplant has worked. Fetal tissue 
transplantation for Parkinson^ disease re¬ 
mains highly experimental, and Freed 
cannot promise a positive outcome. 


the source of the transplanted tissue— 
electively aborted fetuses. In this coun¬ 
try, despite the judgment of a National 
Institutes of Health advisory committee 
that fetal tissue transplantation was eth¬ 
ical and promising, government funding 
to test the technique in humans was 
banned during the Reagan and Bush 
presidencies. As a result, clinical studies 
were limited to a handful of patients. 
That ban was lifted by executive order 
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Angeles, as well as in England, France, 
and Sweden, where some of the first ex¬ 
periments with the procedure were per¬ 
formed in the mid-1980s. Roughly 200 
such operations have taken place world¬ 
wide since the technique was introduced 
amid a storm of political controversy over 
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during the first days of the Clinton ad¬ 
ministration, but now a new debate has 
surfaced, this time among scientists, over 
how well the transplants work. 

“The moratorium distorted the sci¬ 
entific discussion,” says D. Eugene Red¬ 
mond, the leader of a transplant team at 
Yale. “To muster the political power to 
overturn it, the actual scientific accom¬ 
plishments were somewhat exaggerated.” 

“There was a presumption that it 
would work if the ban wasn’t there,” adds 
William Freed (no relation to Curt 
Freed), an NIH researcher. “People 
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“WE knew this was an odds game, passing needles into the brain 


thought, ‘Well, it’s banned; it must be 
something really great.’ ” 

Some patients have shown marked 
improvement on standard movement 
tests, such as touching a thumb and fore¬ 
finger together or tapping their feet, and 
have resumed many daily activities that 
most people take for granted: tying then- 
shoes or their ties, vacuuming or driv¬ 
ing. They are able to reduce their med¬ 
ication by an average of 50 percent One 


of Curt Freed’s patients, a California 
telephone lineman who had nearly lost 
his ability to speak and was embarrassed 
to eat with friends because he could no 
longer feed himself properly, celebrated 
the one-vear anniversary of his trans¬ 
plant with a Thanksgiving dinner for 12. 
Another now enjoys cross-country ski¬ 
ing. “About a third of the patients have 
had their lives revolutionized,” says 
Freed. “The problem is, the effects are 
variable.” 

One in three patients shows only 
moderate gains, and another third expe¬ 


rience no long-lasting benefit at all from 
the operation. A few even get worse. 
There are other risks as well. The chance 
of something going catastrophically 
wrong during a transplant procedure is 
small—less than 1 percent that a needle 
will inadvertently strike an artery or a vi¬ 
tal brain area. Nevertheless, in January 
1994, Freed’s seventeenth patient, a 55- 
year-old man with an eight-year history 
of Parkinson^, suffered a stroke in the op¬ 


erating room and died one month later— 
the first procedure-related fatality. 

“We knew this was an odds game,” 
says Freed. “Passing needles into the 
brain carries risk, and the risk of stroke 
is about 1 in 500 needle passes. At the 
time, we’d been doing 14 to 16 needle 
passes on each patient. With each oper¬ 
ation, there was about a 3 percent chance 
of stroke.” 

Davis and other patients, many of 
whom have paid for die $40,000 opera¬ 
tion privately, are willing to take that 
chance. “No other form of treatment 


holds as much hope as this,” says Davis. 
Neurologists who routinely care for 
Parkinson^ patients remain cautious about 
recommending the procedure without 
more proof, however. “Parkinson’s disease 
is slowness of movement, not paralysis,” 
points out Stanley Fahn, a Parkinsonk spe¬ 
cialist at Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center in New York. “Sometimes with 
enough excitement or stimulation, sudden 
movement can return. But this is only 
transient.” Patients in advanced stages, 
who freeze when they try to cross door¬ 
ways or are unable to walk across a room 
without holding onto the walls and furni¬ 
ture, can often negotiate a flight of stairs 
with ease, ride a bicycle, or catch a ball. 

Fahn worries that some improve¬ 
ments observed in transplant patients 
may be the result of the excitement of 
undergoing the operation, the mystique 
of the transplant procedure, and the ex¬ 
pectation of getting well. Parkinson’s pa¬ 
tients may be particularly prone to such 
placebo effects. Studies of new drugs 
have shown that as many as 30 percent of 
Parkinson’s patients improve with 
placebo medications, albeit only briefly. 
Similarly, neurosurgical answers for 
Parkinson’s disease are also suspect. 

In one such surgical technique, called 
pallidotomy, surgeons destroy a minus¬ 
cule area in the movement center of the 
brain—the internal globus pallidus— 
which is located at the base of the brain, 
just above the spinal column. The pro¬ 
cedure was recently reported on Prime 
Time Live to reduce tremor dramatically 
in Parkinson’s patients. But the New York 
Times followed up with a story detailing 
how the positive effects may not last, 
while the operation often leaves patients 
worse off than before. Skeptics also point 
out that tremor is only one among many 
symptoms of Parkinson’s. Before L-dopa 
became a standard treatment, lesion ther¬ 
apies, in which surgeons destroyed parts 
of various brain structures (usually the 
thalamus), were also observed to relieve 
Parkinson’s tremors, but these operations 
didn’t relieve slowness of movement in 
any lasting way. 

Autologous transplants, using 
dopamine-producing cells from a pa¬ 
tient’s own adrenal glands, also proved to 
be a disappointment. In the late 1980s 
hundreds of adrenal transplants were per¬ 
formed throughout the world (including 
about 100 in the United States) after 
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CARRIES RISK, AND THE RISK OF STROKE IS ABOUT 1 IN 500 NEEDLE PASSES.” 
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Mexican neurosurgeon Ignacio Madrazo 
reported startling successes with the pro¬ 
cedure. About 40 percent of the patients 
did experience some initial positive ef¬ 
fects, but the benefits of the operation 
generally vanished before a year had 
passed. At least part of the problem, ac¬ 
cording to Freed, was that these cells 
produce mostly epinephrine and norepi¬ 
nephrine, with only a little dopamine. 
“They’re just not the right kind of cell,” 
he says. “Also, they don’t survive well in 
the brain, because they don’t belong 
there. The tissue around them doesn’t 
provide a supportive environment.” 

The results suggest the patients were 
experiencing a placebo effect, but the side 
effects of the open brain surgery were 
real enough: respiratory problems, pneu¬ 
monia, urinary tract infections, sleep¬ 
lessness, confusion, and hallucinations. 
Patients had also suffered strokes and 
heart attacks while undergoing the sur¬ 
gery, about one in ten patients died. 

T O PUT THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 

fetal tissue operation to the test. 
Freed and Fahn have joined forces 
on an unprecedented and controversial 
study. Forty patients, screened by Fahn 
at his clinic in New York, will undergo 
transplants in Denver. But to assure that 
whatever improvements the patients en¬ 
joy can legitimately be attributed to the 
procedure, the study will follow a dou¬ 
ble-blind, randomized design, similar to 
a drug trial, in which half the patients will 
receive a sham operation. Researchers 
will give the control patients an MRI scan, 
prep them for surgery, fit them with 
stereotaxic frames, and drill holes in their 
skulls; then Breeze will fake the rest of 
the procedure. Neither the patients nor 
Fahn, who will be evaluating their 
progress, will know who has actually re¬ 
ceived an implant 

“The pacing and atmosphere will be 
nearly identical to the true tissue im¬ 
plant,” says Freed. “The strategy is to do 
things exactly the same way, maybe even 
have some tissue set up in a dish so 
there’s time involved in picking up the 
tissue. We’ll drill holes in the skull, the 
needles will be inserted into the stereo¬ 
taxic apparatus, all the calculations will 
be done, the timing will be exactly the 
same, but the needles will not drop the 
last 5 centimeters into the brain.” 

After the operations, Fahn will eval¬ 


uate the patients by methods ranging 
from rating their performance on tasks 
like getting out of a chair to computer¬ 
ized analysis of their videotaped move¬ 
ments. Researchers will also perform 
positron-emission tomography (PET) 
scans to evaluate how well the tissue has 
survived and grown in the patients. 

Members of the control group will be 
eligible to receive real transplants later— 
providing the procedure passes the test 


“We’ve promised them the treatment. 
But if it’s a bust, they’re better off having 
the sham surgery rather than the real op¬ 
eration,” says Fahn. 

The four-year, $4.8 million trial is be¬ 
ing funded by the National Institutes of 
Health. This is the first grant awarded 
for a study of fetal tissue transplantation 
since the research moratorium ended. A 
second $4.8 million NIH grant has re¬ 
cently been approved for a similar con¬ 
trolled study of 36 patients who will un¬ 
dergo transplants at the University of 
South Florida in Tampa. 


Freed hopes the studies will provide 
an unbiased estimate of the value of the 
procedure. The sham operation presents 
no additional risk, he says. As an added 
precaution, the NIH has assigned a Data 
Safety Monitoring Committee to over¬ 
see the studies. The committee has the 
option of stopping the studies if there are 
signs of any unexpected complications. 

“What you don’t want to do, espe¬ 
cially with something as dramatic and 


publicized as fetal tissue transplantation, 
is put yourself in a position where you’re 
not sure that what you’re seeing is real,” 
says C. Warren Olanow, a neurologist at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. 
Olanow heads the consortium of inves¬ 
tigators that will conduct the second 
NIH-funded trial. “Is it better to expose 
a small number of patients to placebo 
than to forgo a control group and po¬ 
tentially expose hundreds of thousands 
to a procedure that may not work?” 

However, other researchers consider 
the double-blind studies dangerous and 
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DESPITE THE UNKNOWNS, THERE’S NO LACK OF VOLUNTEERS FOR THE TRIALS. 


therefore unethical. “There’s a one in a 
hundred chance that performing crani¬ 
otomies on the surgical controls could re¬ 
sult in the formation of blood clots. If 
one of those patients dies, it could set the 
field back several years,” argues neuro¬ 
scientist John Sladek of the Chicago 
Medical School. 

Controlled trials of fetal tissue trans¬ 
plantation will remain premature, at best, 
critics believe, until gaping methodolog¬ 
ical differences between the transplant 
teams are resolved. The teams disagree 
on such crucial details as in which of the 
two sections of the striatum—the puta- 
inen or the caudate nucleus—to implant 
the tissue. The putamen appears to be re¬ 
sponsible for a wider range of Parkinson’s 
disease deficits, such as freezing and the 
inability to walk, but the caudate may 
govern a number of subtle functions, 
including eye movement. Researchers 
also disagree about 
how much tissue is 
needed (one to nine fe¬ 
tuses), how to prepare 
it for transplant (in 
suspensions, cultures, 
or cryogenically fro¬ 
zen and thawed speci¬ 
mens), and whether to 
place large quantities 
in a few locations or 
skewer the brain with 
15 to 20 micrografts. 
Even the key question 
of whether patients 
should be treated with the immunosup¬ 
pressant drugs used in organ transplant 
operations remains undecided. 

Improved tissue processing and im¬ 
plantation techniques could also resolve 
another major concern of researchers, the 
poor survival of fetal tissue. Recently, 
when one of Olanow’s patients died (of 
unrelated causes) a year and a half after 
his surgery, an examination of his brain 
revealed that hundreds of thousands of 
fetal cells had survived and formed con¬ 
nections with surrounding brain tissue. 
But a handful of other autopsy reports 
and numerous animal studies, showing 
that up to 95 percent of the transplanted 
cells die, reinforce the need for further 
progress. “Although even a few surviving 
transplanted cells may be enough to pro¬ 
duce clinical effects, poor survival may 
account for variability in the results we’ve 
seen so far,” says Freed. “People doing 


kidney transplants were able to get bet¬ 
ter results simply by improving their sur¬ 
gical techniques and their handling of the 
organ.” 

Another problem is the needle-in-a- 
haystack task of gleaning usable dopa¬ 
mine-producing alls from 2-centimeter- 
long fetuses often smashed beyond 
recognition during abortions. The diffi¬ 
culty, Freed once told a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee, is so great that it should be an ad¬ 
equate safeguard against any potential 
abuses of fetal tissue transplants. Prob¬ 
lems with tissue availability may also con¬ 
tinue to limit the number of fetal tissue 
transplants that can be done in Denver 
and other centers. 

T O OVERCOME THESE OBSTACLES, 
researchers elsewhere are explor¬ 
ing a number of new technologies, 
including new versions of autologous 
transplants. This time the cells used 
would be the patient’s own skin and mus¬ 
cle cells, genetically engineered to pro¬ 
duce tyrosine hydroxylase, a chemical the 
brain uses to make dopamine, as an alter¬ 
native source of tissue. “From a skin bi¬ 
opsy the size of a quarter we can produce 
as much tissue in two weeks as you could 
harvest from a hundred fetuses,” says 
Rrys Bankiewicz, who is working with the 
California biotechnology company So- 
matix Therapy to perfect methods of 
mass-producing cells for transplant. 

In April, doctors at the Lahey Hitch¬ 
cock Clinic in Burlington, Massachusetts, 
began trials of cross-species transplants, 
inserting tissue from five fetal pigs into 
the brain of a Parkinson’s patient. 
Porcine fetal brain cells are similar to hu¬ 
man fetal cells but are more readily avail¬ 
able. Experiments are also under way to 
test “encapsulated” dopamine-produc¬ 
ing cells sealed in semipermeable plastic 
capsules. Because this delivery system is 
designed to allow dopamine out of the 
cells while preventing immune destruc¬ 
tion, scientists hope unmatched adult tis¬ 
sue or even animal tissue could be trans¬ 
planted into patients without immune 
suppression. 

But dopamine may not be the whole 
story. Some researchers believe the fetal 
transplants may also produce growth fac¬ 
tors—chemicals that stimulate nerve cells 
to sprout. In a recent article in Jour¬ 
nal of Neurosurgery, Bankiewicz de¬ 
scribes experiments he conducted at the 


NIH in which he transplanted a variety of 
fetal cells—none of which produce dopa¬ 
mine, but all rich in growth factors—into 
rats and monkeys. The result was nearly 
as good as fetal transplants of mesen¬ 
cephalic tissue, producing “a measurable 
improvement” in the animals lasting 7 to 
12 months. 

According to Bankiewicz, the healing 
powers of fetal tissue grafts stem from a 
“dual effect” of dopamine and growth 
factors. Future studies may include try¬ 
ing to boost the effectiveness of fetal tis¬ 
sue gTafts by infusing additional growth 
factors or injecting growth factors alone. 

For the time being, however, patients 
seeking a transplant to relieve their Par¬ 
kinson’s disease have only one option— 
fetal tissue. “The field is still in its early 
stages. But I’m very optimistic that as our 
techniques improve we will have a chance 
of curing Parkinson’s,” says Freed. “The 
patients are desperate, and we have no 
other means of helping them. If they 
could wait five years, we could probably 
do it better. But some can’t.” 

Despite the risks and unknowns, 
there’s no lack of volunteers for the tri¬ 
als. Enrollment has been completed in 
the 40-patient Denver study, and though 
the 36 patients for the Tampa trial have 
not yet been selected, Olanow has had no 
trouble finding willing subjects for the 
study’s preliminary stages. The Denver 
patients range in age from their early 
fifties to 75; Olanow expects the Tampa 
patients to start as young as 35. In both 
studies half the patients will be under 60 
to see whether the patient’s age alters the 
effectiveness of the procedure. 

Olanow warns his patients that they 
must have realistic expectations. “We 
need people who are absolutely commit¬ 
ted to seeing it through. If a patient is un¬ 
realistic and he doesn’t have a great re¬ 
sult, you won’t see him again. We need 
to be able to follow these patients, espe¬ 
cially the bad results, because you’ve got 
to know what went wrong as well as what 
went right.” 

For Thelma Davis, as she recovers at 
her home on Long Island after the long 
flight back from Denver, waiting to see 
if the transplant worked is going to be 
tough. “You try to rationalize the situa¬ 
tion, the facts, that it’s going to take 
months and may not be a cure. But it’s 
not logical,” she says. “I just hope I have 
the patience.” ® 


BREEZE HAS 
SUTURED THE 
FOUR SMALL 
INCISIONS IN 
DAVIS'S 
FOREHEAD. 
SOON HE WILL 
REMOVE THE 
STEREOTAXIC 
FRAME FROM 
HER SKULL. 
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X-ray of a monkey’s brain that was monitored via bio-telemetry in the research 
satellite Biosatellite m in the early 1970s. The x-ray shows the electrodes in the 
deep brain structures, midbrain reticular formation, centrum medianum, hippocam¬ 
pus and amygdala; the cortical screws were positioned over the motor and visual 
areas. In the posteria area is a larger electrode. Many scientific stations monitored 
Biosatellite III. The primary monitoring stations were Rosman, Fort Myers, Quito, 
Lima and Santiago. (Photo collection: Gruppen) 
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our understanding; of the mind.'* 

“We are In a precarious race," 
he said, “between the acquisi¬ 
tion of many megatons of de¬ 
structive power and the devel¬ 
opment of intelligent human be¬ 
ings who will make Intelligent 
use of the formidible forces at 
our disposal." 

Baaed on HU Experiments 

Dr. Delgado's contention that 
i brain research has reached a 
stage of refinement where it can 
contribute to the solution of 
some of these problems is based 
he said, on many of his own ex¬ 
periments. 

These have shown, he ex¬ 
plained, that “functions tradi¬ 
tionally related to the psyche, 
such as friendliness, pleasure or 
verbal expression, can be in¬ 
duced, modified and inhibited by 
direct electrical stimulation of 
the brain." 

For example, he has been able 
to “play" monkeys and cats 
■jllke little electronic toys“ that 
yawn, hide, fight, play, mate 
and go to sleep on command. 

And with humans under treat¬ 
ment for epilepsy, he has In¬ 
creased word output sixfold In 
one person, has produced severe 
anxiety in another, and in sev-j 
eral others has Induced feelings 
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STUDYING BEHAVIOR: 
Dr. Jose M. R. Delgado in 
his office at Yale Uni¬ 
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Top: 1965 New York Times article on Delgado. 

Right: Delgado in 1995. The 
humanist magazine Free En¬ 
quiry described him as “one of 
the most noted researchers on 
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Top: Jose Delgado of Yale University’s School of Medicine faces a charging 
bull... Bottom: ...and stops it cold, using a “stimoceiver,” which sent a 
radio signal to its brain through an implant. These photographs appeared 
on the front pages of newspapers around the world, including the New 
York Times (May 17, 1965). ^ 











Above: Delgado's experiments with wired-up monkeys and cats. From Evolution 
of the Physical Control of the Brain by Jose Delgado. M.D. (1965). 




Delgado’s experiments with electric stimulation of the brain 
and the dialation and constriction of pupils with these monkeys. 
Bottom: Dialation of the left pupil and constriction of the right 
pupil by stimulation of the hypothalamus. 
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Above: Two photos of Delgado’s mind control implants. V > 
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FDA advisers recommend approval 
for brain implant to control tremors 


ROCKVILLE, Md. (AP) — 
George Shafer’s hands trembled so 
violently from Parkinson’s disease 
that he couldn’t button his shirt or 
feed himself — until a powerful de¬ 
vice implanted deep in his brain cut 
off the shakes with electrical shocks. 

Scientific advisers recommended 
unanimously Friday that the Food 
and Drug Administration approve the 
pacemaker-like brain implant to help 
Parkinson’s patients and other tremor 
sufferers who get no relief from 
drugs. 

“It is a wonderful miracle,*’ said 
Shafer, 65, of Fort Myers, Fla., hold¬ 
ing Out nearly motionless hands. “I 
even made a model airplane.’*- 

At least 500,(XX) Americans have 
Parkinson’s disease, a degenerative 
neurological disease where patients 
suffer uncontrollable shakes, rigid 
limbs and other worsening symp¬ 
toms. About 2 million Americans 
have essential tremor, a little- 
understood hereditary disease that 
causes similar violent shaking but no 
other symptoms, said University of 
Kansas neurologist Dr. William 

Koller. .v-jV'ik"'- 

The drug L-Dopa helps some Parkv 
inson’s symptoms, although*.'its‘ef¬ 
fects wane over time. Only about 40 
percent of essential tremor jpatients 
are helped with medicines'. : ;. ^*: r.; 

The shaking is so debilitating — 


eventually destroying patients’ abil¬ 
ity to work, even feed themselves — 
that some undergo dangerous surgery 
to destroy a small part of the brain re¬ 
sponsible for the trembling. But the 
surgery can cause permanent prob¬ 
lems with speech, movement and 
swallowing. 

Medtronic Inc. says it has a far less 
risky solution: “deep brain stimula¬ 
tion.** With the Activa system, doc¬ 
tors drill through the skill and im¬ 
plant an electrode into the thalamus, a 
walnut-sized region deep in the brain. 
The left side of the thalamus controls 
movement in the right side of the 
body, and vice versa. 

A wire runs just under the scalp 
down to the collarbone, where a 
pacemaker-sized “pulse generator’* 
is implanted. It sends electrical 
waves — custom set for each patient 
— to the electrode, which blocks tre¬ 
mors by emitting constant, tiny elec¬ 


trical shocks. 

In studies of 120 patients here and 
in Europe, about half saw their 
shakes disappear, Koller said. Others 
had different ranges of improvement; 
only seven Parkinson’s patients were 
worse a year later. 

“I can eat soup for the First time in 
14 years,** said study participant 
Maurice Long, 72, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., who has essential tremor. “I 
can go out in public and enjoy life.’* 

Unlike surgery, Activa is reversi¬ 
ble: Simply turn it off by running a 
magnet over the chest where the 
generator is implanted. Long did so 
Friday, and his hands immediately 
began shaking. Another swipe of the 
magnet to turn the system back on, 
and 10 seconds later his hands were 
steady again. 

The implant doesn’t help Parkin¬ 
son’s patients as much, the FDA said. 
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puters as Wind Readers 


Technology: In the future (maybe), your PC 
will be connected directly to your brain 


T he marriage of man (or woman) 
and machine is one of the most intrigu¬ 
ing imag es in science fiction. From the 
Bionic Woman to RofaoCop. these crea¬ 
tures are blessed with bodies that just won’t 
quit and brains at the top of the evolution¬ 
ary scale. You ain’t seen nothing yet To 
some futurists, the most alluring possibility 
is what science fiction call s “wetware.” the 
Unking of the human brain and computers! 
The word “wet” refers to the 
brain: it’s a play on hardware 
(computer equipment) and soft¬ 
ware (computer programs) ,. In. 
this vision, humans would 
be_.connected directly to the 
machine^. The computer could 
literally read vour bram 
waves, vour thoughts—all vour 
thoughts, mundane and majes¬ 


tic. Need a phone number for a 
Inend named Joe? There it is on 
the screen, called up from your 
private database, which also 
Usts Joe’s other vital stats. That 
novel in vour head? It’s all 
typed out for you on the screen, 
right down to that embarrass¬ 
ing little fantasy you’d prefer no 
one knew about. (The name of 
this genre? What else but 
stream of consciousness?) 

■Virtual telepathy is probably 
generations away (if it ever hap¬ 
pens). but researchers are cur¬ 
rently experimenting with 
devices that might someday 
evolve into a kind of wetware. 
Scientists are trying to create 
commiter images through elec¬ 


trodes attached to the brain. 
ariTLor facial muscles . These 
systems work by translating the electrical 
signals generated by the nervous system 
into patterns that the computer can read. 
The research helps increase computer ac¬ 
cess for disabled people who could substi¬ 
tute a blink of an eye or the twitch of a cheek 
for fingers on the keyboard. 

A handful of entrepreneurs are working 
on ways of using this technology to sell 
products to a larger audience. None of 
these is real wetware—or even close to it 
But they’re appealing to true wetware 
believers. 

The BioMuse computer from BioControl 
Systems, a company in Palo Alto. Calif., 
processes signals from muscles, eyes and 
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brains, according to cofounder Anthony 
Lloyd. His partners are an engineer and a 
neurophysiologist An armband or sweat- 
band picks up the electrical signals. The 
BioMuse isn’t reading the user's mind in the 
science-fiction sense: it turns the body’s 
electrical impulses into digital data that die 
computer understands. Ultimately, the com¬ 
pany hopes, the BioMuse could allow users 
to control the computer through thinking. 



The computer could interpret thought pat¬ 
terns as different commands, depending on 
the software that’s used with it. Lloyd says. 

Another small company, IBVA Technol¬ 
ogies. Inc., in New York, says its Interactive 
Brainwave Visual Analyzer transforms 
brain waves, again collected through a de¬ 
vice that looks like a headband, into many 
forms, including music. As you become an¬ 
gry, for example, your brain waves change 
and the notes corresponding to particular 
patterns shift as well It’s a cousin of bio- 
feedback, says Helen Meschkow, IBVA’s 
sales manager. She says in future incarna¬ 
tions, the machine might be used to turn 
your whole house into a kind of mood ring. 


If you come home feeling stressed, the ma¬ 
chine would translate that tension into a 
command to lower the lights and turn on 
soothing music. 

MindSet was developed by the Aqua- 
Thought Foundation, a California research 
organization dedicated to studying interac¬ 
tion between humans and dolphins, and 
Monsoon Software of Baltimore. It draws 
maps of a user’s brain waves on a computer 
screen. Sunil Gupta of Monsoon Software, 
who helped create MindSet, says it sells for 
around $2,000. He thinks devices like his 
could eventually be used to control comput¬ 
er functions. Someday. Gupta predicts, in¬ 
teraction between humans and computers 
will be “transparent”—in other words, 
there will be no artificial barriers such as a 
keyboard. Machines and humans wjjl intpr- 
act using a range of senses — 
auditory, v isual and tactil e. 

Brain waves: In March. Ad¬ 
vanced Neurotechnologies in 
Colorado Springs announced 
its "BrainLink” computer- 
interface system. After 
a two-week, $6,000 training 
session, users can learn to con¬ 
trol their brain waves, claims 
founder Richard Patton. The 
user studies a pattern on the 
screen and then concentrates so 
he can reproduce that pattern. 

If some of this stuff sounds on 
the edge, consider the subcul¬ 
ture of neurohackers described 
by writer Gareth Branwyn in an 
article on wetware research in 
Wired magazine. “Science fic¬ 
tion has fed us so many images 
of technologically souped-up 
h uman s that the current work 
... seems almost retro by com¬ 
parison,” says Branwyn. The 
neurohackers can’t wait for the 
future, he says; they’ve decided 
to “take matters into their own 
’heads”—sometimes by sending 
electrical signals directly to 
their brains through homemade 
devices. 

The early forms of wetware seem espe¬ 
cially primitive compared with the brain 
itself which is far more complicated than 
even the most powerful supercomputer 
man could attach to it today. “We have this 
gigantic power of memorizing visual im¬ 
ages," says Emilio Bizzi. head of MIT s 
I department of brain and cognitive sci¬ 
ences. “No machine could come close to 
storing a fraction of the images in our 
head.” On the other hand, someday a ver¬ 
sion of wetware might remind you where 
you left your car keys so you can concen¬ 
trate on more important issues e 
where you want to go. 

Barbara KaKT»ow:tz 
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‘Delberate Efforts to Control Human Behavior and Modify Personalty," by G. C. Quarion. DAEDALUS, Journal ol the American Academy of Arts S 
Sciences. Summer 1967. 

Physical Control of the Mind, by J. Delgato, M.D. 

Manipulation (Dangers and Benefits of Brain Research), by Erwin Lausch. 

Sue tho movies I OOKEIt by Michael Creighton, M.D., and DARRE.L. (obtained born any vidoo rental store). 








Just What the Eye Picks Up 



P ERCEPTION Research Serv¬ 
ices, a market research compa¬ 
ny in Englewood, N.J., has 
come up with an electronic eye-track¬ 
ing system that tries to measure ex¬ 
actly which parts of an advertise¬ 
ment or a product’s package is at¬ 
tracting the attention of consumers. 

To measure packaging’s effective¬ 
ness, for instance, a volunteer of the 
sort that the product should appeal to 
— a woman in her 30’s, say — sits in 
front of a television screen and looks 
at shelves stocked with products. 

A computer, guided by a monitor 
hidden behind the screen, sjgnajs a^ 
generator to transmi t an in visible" 
1>ea'm of lig ht into her pupilsiThe 
U§Rt, unnoticed'Bylhe volunteer, fol¬ 
lows her pupils as they move across 
N.Y. Times, p. F-9, June 



the screen. Sensitive light-detecting 
equipment picks up the beam’s re¬ 
flection and records it as a continuous 
road that her eye is traveling. 

In a back room, researchers at 
their own screens follow a white dot 
that corresponds to her visual path. 
The beam’s reflection is also stored 
in the computer as a series of coordi¬ 
nates, which are plotted in relation to 
the product's name, the ingredients’ 
list and other parts of the pa-. -, ' :.ge. 

Elliot Young, the president of Per¬ 
ception Research, said, “It will tell 
you where people started to look, how 
much time they spent looking at any 
given spot, whether they went back to 
re-examine anything and, most im¬ 
portant, what they missed.” 

9, 1991. 
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FI*. 2.5. Schematic presentation of some effect* of alternating electrical field* 
particle and cellular arrangements. (From Schwan, 1975.) 



Technology to Boggle Your Mind 


T his is a listing of various 
technologies available which can 
be combined for use in direct or 
subliminal mind-control systems. 
Please note that these are mainly 
private inventions intended for 
positive uses, but could be applied for 
negative purposes as well. 


• Silent Subliminal Presentation System. 

US Patent #5,159,703, Oliver Lowery, 
October 27, 1992. A silent 

communications system in which non- 
aural carriers in the very low or very high 
audio-frequency range, or in the adjacent 
ultrasonic frequency spectrum, are 
amplitude-modulated with the desired 
intelligence and propagated acoustically or 
vibrationally for inducement into the brain. 

• Hearing System. US Patent #4,877,027, 
Wayne Brunkan, October 31, 1989. A 
method for directly inducing sound into the 
head of a person, using microwaves in the 
range of 100 MHz to 10,000 MHz, 
modulated with a waveform of frequency- 
modulated bursts. 

• Psvcho-Acoustic Projector. US Patent 
#3,568,347, Andrew Flanders, February 
23, 1971. A system for producing aural 
psychological disturbances and partial 
deafness in the enemy during combat 
situations. 

• Noise Generator and Transmitter, US 
Patent #4,034,741, Guy Adams and Jess 
Carden, Jr, July 12, 1977. An analgesic 
noise-generator. 

• Method and System for Altering 
Consciousness. US Patent #5,123,899, 
James Gall, June 23, 1992. A system for 
altering the states of human consciousness 
involving the use of simultaneous 
application of multiple stimuli, preferably 
sounds, having differing frequencies. 

• Subliminal Message Generator . US 
Patent #5,270,800, Robert Sweet, 
December 14, 1993. A combined 
subliminal and supraliminal message 
generator for use with a television receiver; 
permits complete control of subliminal 
messages and their presentation. Also 
applicable to cable television and 
computers. 

• Superimposing Method and Apparatus 
Useful for Subliminal Messages, US Patent 
#5,134,484, Joseph Wilson, July 28,1992. 

• Method of Changing a Person's Behavior. 


US Patent #4,717,343, Alan Densky, 
January 5,1988. A method of conditioning 
a person's unconscious mind in order to 
effect desired change in the person's 
behaviour, and which does not require the 
services of a trained therapist. 

• Auditory Subliminal Message System and 
Method . US Patent #4,395,600, Rene 
Lundy and David Tyler, July 26, 1983. An 
amplitude-controlled subliminal message 
may be mixed with background music. 

• Auditory Subliminal Programming 
System . US Patent #4,777,529, Richard 
Schultz and Raymond Dolejs, October 11, 

1988. 

• Apparatus for Inducing Frequency 
Reduction in Brain Wave . US Patent 
#4,834,701, Kazumi Masaki, May 30, 

1989. 

• Ultrasonic 5peech Translator and 
Communication System . US Patent 
#5,539,705, M. A. Akerman, Curtis Ayers, 
Howard Haynes, July 23,1996. A wireless 
communication system, undetectable by 
radio-frequency methods, for converting 
audio signals, including human voice, to 
electronic signals in the ultrasonic 
frequency range, transmitting the ultrasonic 
signal by way of acoustic pressure waves 
across a carrier medium, including gases, 
liquids and solids, and reconverting the 
ultrasonic acoustic pressure waves back to 
the original audio signal. This invention 
was made with government support under 
Contract DE-AC05-840R21400, awarded 
by the US Department of Energy to Martin 
Marietta Energy Systems, Inc. 

• Non-Audible Speech Generation Method 
and Apparatus . US Patent #4,821,326, 
Norman MacLeod, April 11,1989. 

• Apparatus for Electrophvsiological 
Stimulation. US Patent #4,227,516, Bruce 
Meland and Bernard Gindes, October 14, 
198 °. 

• Method and Recording for Producing 
Sounds and Messag es to Achieve Alpha 
and Theta Brainwave States and Positive 
Emotional States in Humans, US Patent 
#5,352,181, Mark Davis, October 4,1994. 

• Method and Apparatus for Translating 
the EEC into Music to Induce and Control 
Various Psychological and Physiological 
States and to Control a Musical Instrument, 
US Patent #4,883,067, Knispel et. al., 
November 28,1989. 

• Method of and Apparatus for Inducing 
Desired States of Consciousness. US Patent 
#5,356,368, Robert Monroe, October 18, 
1994. Improved methods and apparatus 
for entraining human brain patterns, 
employing frequency-following-response 
(FFR) techniques and facilitating attainment 
of desired states of consciousness. 


• Method of Inducing Mental. Emotional 
and Physical States of Consciousness , 
including Specific Mental Activity, in 
Human Beings, US Patent #5,213,562, 
Robert Monroe, May 25,1993. 

• Device for the Induction of Specific Brain 
Wave Patterns. US Patent #4,335,710, John 
Williamson, June 22, 1982. Brainwave 
patterns associated with relaxed and 
meditative states in a subject are gradually 
induced without deleterious chemical or 
neurologic side effects. 

• Method and Apparatus for Repetitively 
Producing a Noise-like Audible Signal. US 
Patent #4,191,175, William Nagle, March 
4,1980. 

• Apparatus for the Treatment of 
Neuropsvchic and Somatic Diseases with 
Heat, Light, Sound and VHF 
Electromagnetic Radiation, US Patent 
#3,773,049, L. Y. Rabichev, V. F. Vasiliev, 
A. S. Putilin, T. G. Ilina, P. V. Raku and 
L. P. Kernitsky, November 20, 1973. Don't 
let the nice title fool you. This is the patent 
for LIDA, the infamous Soviet brainwashing 
machine. 

• Non-lnvasive Method and Apparatus for 
Modulating Brain Signals through an 
External Magnetic or Electric Field to 
Reduce Pain, US Patent #4,889,526, 
Elizabeth Rauscher and William Van Bise, 
December 26,1989. 

• Nervous System Excitation Device. US 
Patent #3,393,279, Gillis Patrick Flanagan, 
July 16, 1968. A method of transmitting 
audio information via a radiofrequency 
signal modulated with the audio info 
through electrodes placed on the subject's 
skin, causing the sensation of hearing the 
audio information in the brain. 

• Method and System for Simplifying 
Speech Waveforms. US Patent #3,647,970, 
G. Patrick Flanagan, March 7, 1972. A 
complex speech waveform is simplified so 
that it can be transmitted directly through 
earth or water as a waveform and 
understood directly or after amplification. 

• Means for Aiding Hearing. US Patent 
#2,995,633, Henry Puharich and Joseph 
Lawrence, August 8, 1961. Means for, 
converting audible signals to electrical 
signals and conveying them to viable 
nerves of the facial system. 

• Means for Aiding Hearing bv Electrical 
Stimulation of the Facial Nerve System. US 
Patent #3,170,993, Henry Puharich, 
February 23, 1965. 

• Hearing Device. US Patent #4,858,612, 
Philip Stocklin, August 22, 1989. A 
method and apparatus for simulation of 
hearing in mammals by introduction of a 
plurality of microwaves into the regions of 
the auditory cortex. 



ation to and from the brain... 
n start, stop or modify a 
> of autonomic, somatic, 
oral, and mental manifesto- 
We can experiment with 
trebral mechanisms responsi- 

• the onset and maintenance of 
c behavioral and mental 
ms... As no batteries are used, 

? of the transmitter is indefi- 

>ower and information are 
ed by radio frequencies. 

; report of a Parliamentary 
littee chair ed by Alva Myrdal, 
1972:59 entitled “To Choose 
iture” addressed this tech- 

earch into the field of cerebral 
m and behaviour has as its 
ry aim to identify the type and 
? of changes that can be 
•d with these new methods, 
y providing information on 
ossibiMes for easing human 
hg as well as the risks of 
H and modification of behav- 
gcdnst the people's will. 

* state report SOU 1987:74 
mentions the technique, discuss- 
e ability to see through the 

>f another person: 
s inevitable that covert per- 
surveillance brings with it a 
•cant infringement of individual 
ity . A person's private and 
: doings can be registered and 
Tented to a high degree. This 
nchtdes any encounters the 
dual has with other people, 
s and other such written 
>unications which the individual 
>es, for example, at home or in 
'fee, can be monitored during 
ilktnee. 

,vas on my first occasion with 
)lice, on March 10, 1972, that 
put to sleep without my 
nt and when I awoke a few 
. later it was to a whole new 
of life. The first thing I was 
; of was a deeply disturbing 
signal in my head. The elec¬ 


trating my skull was 
brainwashing, and had a 
detrimental effect on my 
memory functions, 
habits and behaviour. 
Slowly but surely I was 
being changed into a 
different person with 
greatly impaired facul¬ 
ties. As can be seen 
from the X-ray photo¬ 
graph shown, this 
transmitter had been 
inserted through the left 
nostril. 

The experiment 
which then began went 
on daily, unchanging, 
for foe following 3.5 
years. It inhibited foe 
capacity of my left 
cerebral hemisphere, 
and after a short while I 
lost such basic skills as 
sequentiality, turning the 
alphabet, for example, 
into a swarm of irre¬ 
trievably disordered 
letters. My capacity for 
logical thought was 
impaired and due to the 
brainwashing I had great 
mnemonic problems 
which created daily 
chaos. Dr. LindstrOm’s 
reference in his second 
letter to this process as 
“the electronic dissolu¬ 
tion of memory” is a 
fitting description of 
what was happening to 
me. 

Gordon Thomas, the 



The Transmitter: Detail of X-Ray 
Below, a diagram of the 'epidurmal peg electrode' 
marketed by Dow-Coming for insertion into the 

human brain. 


well-known author and 
BBC producer, wrote in foe intro¬ 
duction to his book Journey Into 
Madness , that: 

Since the 1950s, doctors in both 
east and west have ignored the 
sacred oaths of their profession and 
helped in govemments-sponsored 
research into methods of medical 

_____i_ ;..j 


A detail of one X-ray of my head 
shows the nasal passages and the 
area behind the forehead. Two 
shaded parts indicate the position of 
foe transmitters that were surgically 
removed at private hospitals over¬ 
seas. One was'inserted at Soder 
Hospital, while another was the one 
I received in police custody in 1978. 
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PA LINDSTROM. MO 
»«*S CALiC OCliCaoa 
ca jolu CAijojr 

|7U» 270-uso 


June 20. 1983 


Dear Hr. Naeslund: 

The enclosed letter of May 30 I had prepared in rough draft. I 
don't find a copy so I might not have mailed it to you. Later I 
received your additional skull film, which clearly demonstrated 
sore implanted transmitters, one inside the brain and two prob¬ 
ably just underneath the brain. Within a week I shall have that 
trim examined by the radiologists here, but I do not expect then 
to prove, nor to rule out, any brain damage like granulomatous 
changes or a superficial brain abscess, at least not based on 
the findings of that plain skull film you sent. 

T hlWI hiin un m * k ** . . » i i ■ -a-■--- 

Expert Opinion: From a letter to Robert Naeslund dated June 20, 1983 by professor PA. Lindstrom, M.D. In 
another letter dated July 27, 1983, Lindstrom related an encounter with the infamous mind control expert 
Jose Delgado (See PARANOIA Issue 17, 'A Brief History of Modern Mind Control']. Delgado urged Lindstrom 
to focus his research on 'the 'altering (of] patient's behavior,' but Lindstrom rejected the idea. 







P.A. LINP CT POM. M.D. 


July 27, 1SS3 


Mr. R. Naeslund 
Ervallakroken 27 
i 12443 Bandhagen 
SWEDEN 


ers, 


In res.ionse to vour most‘recent letter regarding the roentgen films I 
can ch’.v confira that sene foreign objects. m3 * t 

have been implanted at the base of your fron.al brain and in .he skull. 

The risk of such inrlantations is considerable and the risk of chronic in¬ 
fections and meningitis when the implantation has be.n made th o g 
ncse or the sinuses are real issues. 

In mv coinion. there is no excuse for such imolantations if the patient 
has net been fullv informed about the proceoures. .at purposes, 
nsks. the method of anesthesia, etc. and then gives a clear wn..en 

consent. 

I fullv acre* with Lincoln Lawrence, who in his book on pace 2; wrote. 

; 7ter.v: Mrtcnn, dr»<f.i »«•=;«•'; {«" “J' 1 ”'-- 

7nc:; wcr.i.-.c tni p'.jyiM «•:« t.i!= !!C^-'7 “l" !; C- “ 

E.O.G.rM.—Riric-Hyrnctic Intraeereoral Control anu tie.-romc 

Dissolution c: Memory. “ 

Ke asked ne to 
ering 



but somewhat strange mar.. 



W( 




DRA/N TRANSMITTER 

-v:;-*'- • > ••: ... 




operations. The police began t 

During the early 70’s, the 
transmitters. People under an 

mixin? somnisnrients in f 




ooctor - .at. cne o; 
?^:te.rr.’entioned that young c 
order to evaluate thoi 

• '*• 

®.T?*V/^ ccor ding. to' informati 
^A;HaIkcnstam at The Na 
•oij:a^! ; .Minister-.. Pa 1 me ‘gave t 
t ransmitte rs into the he 

v .7 ■•; • ... r 


larger hospitals 



It.. has ~ been verified by people in official p< 
;rS *,. transmitter is used both in the Soviet Union ar 
veil as injiountrics such as 5wedcn. ' 


.One of the brain transmitter centre in Sweden is knov 
7>V'.V'* a t the police headquarter at Kungsholmcn, Stockholm. 


/v- r : 

C&p N you suspect y 


Civjp; If you suspect you are a victim of 
^PvBox ^60^7, 100 71 STOCKHOLM. 




,: 'vs.• . .. • .'V;;';.. 

Some-of'the victims o: Swedish brain-manipulation '.are.fdead.'’;^^’'] 
/some alivei According Robert tiacslund the last victim whordic^^y-^ftV: 
.was Edward Kelly. He died for cancer on 28 . May 

:• V United fiat i ons Centre of Human Rights, Chief for ‘communica'tipri.; 


Hrlv.With tho-exception of a few 
‘-exercised tota l • si lcnce about 





la thi liurai viivi thtri appear t* >« eluacira if punctata radiopaque 
foreign bodies* Vowerer* In the (loatai projectione se radiopaque foreign 
bodies are idaorifled. Ktcoaacodecloa would be Co repeat a lateral rlaw co 




Fw*'»e I 3-2 Mqo* fvnrtionot sreai cf cortts. ffren Foxtfya O W. Yettrloa C H: Atxklttetwe W of conical 

«r tadtocK arm la CeTcVjICoflci. *el 4, p J, a FtMrt. £ C /ohm. «&Xn. Flea am. New York. J935. viA fernhtioa) 
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Product Description: 


Implantable Transponder 
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HOW TO USE THE AVID “SUDS” 

(SINGLE USE DISPOSABLE SYRINGE) 






INTELU-CONt/TcnON 
A Security Division of IBM 
1200 Progress Way 
Aitnonk, New York 11204. 


LIMITED L.iTRIBUTION ONLY 
LEVEL 9 COMMUNICATION 

2020 NEURAL CHIP IMPLANT 


The control of crime will be.apvamt.-nt concern in the 21st Centuiy. We roust be ready with our 
security products when the demand for them becomes popular. Our Res xch and Development Division has 
b-cu in contact with she Fetisral Bureau of Pri*nn«, the Californiapepartmen; of Corrections. the Texas De- . 
partment of Public Safety, and the Massachusetts Department of Correction to run limited trials of the 2020 
neural chip implant. We have established representatives of our interests »n be*' 1 management and institutional 
level positions within these departments. 

Federal regulations do not yet permit testing of implants on prisoners, out we have entered into contrac 
tual agreements with privatized health care professionals and specified correctional personnel to do limited 
testing of our products. We have also had m^jor successes in privately owned sanitariums with implant tech¬ 
nology. We need, however, to expand our testing to research how effective the 2020 neural chip implant per¬ 
forms i n those identified as the most aggressive in our society. Limited testing >jb ; produced a number of 
results. 

In California, several prisoners were identified as members of the security threat group, EMH, or 
Mexican Mafia. They were brought to the health Services unit at Pelican Bay and tiaaquillxed with advanced 
sedatives developed by our Cambridge, Massachusetts laboratories. Thf implant procedure, takes 60-90 min¬ 
utes depending upon the experience of the technician. We are working ca a device which will reduce that tiro< 
by as much as 60%. The results of Implants on 8 prisoners yielded the following results: 

• Implants served as surveillance monitoring device for threat group activity 

• Implants disabled two subjects during an assault 00 correctional staff 

Universal side effects In all 8 test subjects revealed that when implant was set to 
116 MHz all subjects became lethargic sad slept on an average of 18*22 hours per day 

• All subjects refused recreation periods for 14 days during the 116 MHz test evaluation 

• 7 of r»**.g subjects did not exercise, in the cell or out of the cell and 5 of the 8 subjects 
refused showers up to three days ax a time 

cc was monitored for aggressive activity during the test period and the findings 
jve that out of the 8 test subjects cxhiUtcd no aggression, even, when - — 
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2020 NEURAL CHIP IMPLANT 


Each lubjcci experienced only minor bUeding from the nose and ears 48 hoars after the 

• ‘implant due to Initial Adjustment 

Hath subject hsd no knowledge of the implant for the test period and each implant was 

.retrieved tinder the guise of medical treatment 

’ it should bd noted that the test period, was for less than two months. However, during that period 
substantial data was gathered by our research and development; team whieh suggests that rite implants 
exceed expected results! One of the major concerns of Security and the R & D team was that the test 
subject would discover the chemical imbalance during the initial adjustment period and the test 
would have to be scrubbed. However, due.to Advanced technological developments jn the 
sedatives administered, the 43 hour adjustment period can be attributed to prescription medication 
given'to the test subjects after the implant procedure. 

‘ One of the concerns raised by R. & D was the cause of the bleeding and how to eliminate that 
problem. Unexplained bleeding might cause the subject to inquire further about his "routine - visit »o the 
infirmi^ or other health care facility, ' 


they have in a court of law that they now know who to watch ana woss quisigc conro~uuu **vj 
•have. The prison at Soledad is now considering transferring three subject: to VacavJie where we h.ve 
ongoing Implant research! Our technician* have promised that they can do three 2020 neuiaJ chip 
j implants la lew than an hpur. Sotedad officials hope to collect information fiom the nio to bnng * 

/a 14 month Investigation into drug trafficking by correctional officers to a close. 


event 



Correction* who actually know the full scope of the implant testing. 


Li the Department of Correction has already entered into high Ievef discussions 

••about releasing certain’ offender! to’the community with.the 2020 neiirci chip implants. Our people « 

(continuing) * 
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LIMITED DISTRIBUTION ONLY 
LEVEL 9 COMMUNICATION 

2020 NEURAL CHIP IMPLANT 


not altogether against the Wes, however, attorneys for Ir.tchi-Connection have advised against implant 
technology outside strict control settings. Under the present governmental structure our liability would 
be enormous. While we have a Strong lobby in the Congress and various sute legislatures favoring 
our product, we must proceed with the utmost caution on uncontrolled use of the 2020 neural chip. 

If the chip were discovered in use not authorized by law and the procedure traced to us we could 
not endure for long the resulting publicity and liability payments. 


Massachusetts'officials have developed an intelligence branch from their Fugitive Task Force 
Squad that would do limited test runs under tight controls with prc-rele&se subjects. Corrections 
officials have dubbed these potential test subjects “the insurance group.** (the name derives from 
the concept that the 2020 implant insures compliance with the law and allows officials to detect 
misconduct or violations without question) A retired police detective from Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
now with the intelligence unit has asked us to consider using the 2020 neural chip on bard core 
•felons suspected of bank and armored car robbery. He stated, “Charlestown would never he the same, 
we'd finally-know what was happening before they knew what was happening/ 

We will wu., .iioo to explore community uses of the 2020 chip, but our company rep will be 
attached all law enforcement operations with an extraction crew that can bo on-site in 2 hours 
from ' i/where at anytime. 

< 

We have an InleUl-Cormection discussion group who is meeting with the Director of 
Security at Florence, Colorado's federal super maximum security unit. The initial discussions with 
the Director have been promising and we hope to have an R & D unit at this important facility 
within the next six months. (ADX Florence, CO has replaced Marion. Illinois as the federal prison 
system's ultra maximum security unit) 


Legislative and executive branch efforts continue to legalize the implarit technology. (See 
Intelli-Connection Internal Memorandum No. 15) 


End Communication... 10/20/95 
Distribution: Eyes Only; Project Group) 






In future, tiny chip may get under sMn 


Critics argue device 
invites Big Brother 

By Jon Van 

Tribone Staff Writer 

A tiny chip implanted inside the 
h uman body to send and receive radio 
messages, long a popular delusion 
among paranoids, is likely to be mar¬ 
keted as a consumer item early in the 
next century. 

Several technologies already available 
or under development will enable elec- 
tronics firms to make implantable ID 
locators, say futurists, and our yearning 
for convenience and security makes 


them almost irresistible to marketers. 

"This is currently very hot.” said 
Edward Cornish, president of the World 
Future Society, based in Bethesda. Md_ 
"The field is developing because the 
technology Is becoming available to do 
it" 

He added: "Its appeal will depend on 
what features are offered and the price. 
Tm sure a large number of people would 
' want such products." 

Inevitably: implantable radio locators 
conjure up visions of Big Brother and 
unscrupulous scientists abusing such 
technology to control the masses. But 
' the researchers laying the foundations 
for this technology see- their work as 
helping’humankind, not subverting pri¬ 
vacy - 


They seek to aid people using wireles 
phones to summon emergency help, t 
track soldiers who become loat o 
maneuvers and to enable people to g* 
along without carrying cash By automa 
many crediting an account: 

Animal advocates already urge pi 
owners to have tiny Identification chip 
implanted in their dogs and cats so ; 
they are lost shelters can identify thei 
through a national computerized dab 
base. 

The notion of using implantable chip 
to control Knmmg isn't entirely absen 
even in thes^early stages Of the techno 
ogy'a development 

Cornish noted that authorities hav 
experimented for years with fitting coi 

See Chips, Pace 1 
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Chips 

Continue from Faop, 1 

victs with electronic monitors to 
allow them to leave jails for lim¬ 
ited reasons, such as work 
release. 

"The problem Is that monitors 
worn outside the body can be 
tampered with,” Cornish said. 
'Implanted locators would be 
more (iiilicu U to g et at You might. 

for 


■ I"" "i|— —■ 


»fcggrc5Ti«Bi«w»tetEa 


e using radio signals. The 
most”bovious. called (IPS, for 
global positioning satellites, was . 
launched by the military years 
ago and has become available for 
civilian applications. It uses' satel¬ 
lites to map a person’s position 
with great precision. 

Some automobiles come 
equipped with GPS gadgets that 
can give drivers their location, 
and boaters use similar technol¬ 
ogy. 

Researchers want to combine 
such locators with equipment that 
monitors a person’s health. 

Engineers in Salt Lake City 
have designed a device Intended 
to determine whether someone 
wearing it is becoming too cold or 
too hot. a sign of expnsnre. 

"We want to highlight people 
who need attention early, when 
there Is still time to get to them 
with help.” said Peter Kind, a 
senior vice president at Sarcos 
Research Corp.. which has devel¬ 
oped a prototype GPS-based 
device that will be ready for Held 
tests this year. 

Sarcos* initial target Is the mili¬ 
tary. The body monitor* and loca¬ 
tors could transmit information 
about soldiers to a central loca¬ 
tion to reduce the risks while 
troops arc on maneuvers. 

Civilian markets might Include 
in people who usually would be 
restricted to nursing environ¬ 
ments, Kind said. 

"This could help save costs, let¬ 
ting people who only need obser¬ 
vation be released earlier from 
the hospital without risking their 
health.” he said. 

„ Rig i d now, the prototype equjp- 
nient~ Is ~WOi n on a ueit. "Sul the 

^|oarii> lU'innilaturfze tt into a 

dtlpr Tho- monitor* CSUlfl'ra Wttttt 
T irT,.c area of the ear canal or 
elsewhere In or on the body. 

_ A_U QlJ [ te r^ m ea ns lo track people 
relies upon lhg_ exlstlng network 
oi 1 cguuiar-pfione transmutes 

The cellular industry -- and 
emergency response officials have 
proposed standards to the Federal 
Communications Commission that 
would enable police, fire and 


ambulance dispatchers lo find 
people who dial Sll from wireless 

phones. 

At present, nearly one quarter 
of the 911 emergency calls made 
In the tJ.S. come from wireless 
phones, and half the lime the call¬ 
ers don’t know their location, pos¬ 
ing a major problem for emer¬ 
gency personnel. 

Developing computer systems to 
track locations of so many calls is 
a daunting Irak, but II Is consls^ 
te nt with ^e^i dionO PdnSI ry r 9~ 
y assignin g PhonF" 
er 


o equipment 




p 


cat^ . 
limog t 
monitoring of peop 


s >- «*®..' ««»**“ .in. 


It, not having In pay because I heir 
action automatically generates a 
debit to their account." said Dan 
Polsby, a Northwestern University 
law professor. 

'That would make for a very 
open society,” Polsby said. 
Implanting tracers in criminals 
could reduce incarceration 
because It would allow them lo be 
tracked at all times. And. he 
added, people wearing locators 
would be deterred from commit- 
.ting crimes because of the likeli¬ 
hood they would be caught. 

_ But the potential loss of privacy 


is a huge 


1 for an hour or 


Companies already market png 
ers for children so parents can 
keep in touch when youngsters 
are away rrom home. Adding the 
ability lo pinpoint location at any 
time is a natural extension; keep¬ 
ing track of the child thrmin ii^L. 
_chip implanted under the skin, 
mav be airoUVe r^ 

"People accept that increased 
communications makes lire more 
convenient at the sa me ti me th ri¬ 
ft means tberea lio-trttft nglnfaco 
anymore." s aid gfrrhard Beck, a 
Northwestern University sociolo¬ 
gist. ”ir I have a universal ID 
Implanted. I can cash a check any¬ 
where In the world. There’s no 
worry about credit cards being 
stolen. These are attractive mat¬ 
ters.*' 

Although older people might 
recoil at the notion of slicking giz¬ 
mos inside themselves, younger 
ones lend to like the idea. Beck 
said. 

Tn the last generation there’s 
been a radical change about sur¬ 
gery and altering your body. The 
resistance to having tattoos and- 
wearing body rings Is dropping.. 
Altering your appearance through ■ 
surgery Is no longer a cause for 
amazement** < _ 

Problems may arise when some 
people decide that Uieir Implant 
makes them Uch or when It mal¬ 
functions and doesn’t send out a 
strong enough radio signal to be 
received. 

Beck sees another potential 
prohlem; "You’ll see people rip¬ 
ping off implants, counterfeiting 
them, subverting the technology 
Just as they’ve done to past tech¬ 
nologies.” 

. The main problem, most-s chol. 
ala aariit;. Aillbe tEe tradeoff" 
lietween tost privacy and 


"It’s common In a certain genre 
of science Qction for people to 
walk Into a place, pick Up any 
item they like and walk out with 


w that we’ve 

75 srmmti holno 


wrapped our 


accountable ml rmjp-hv-mlnuig_ 

'The legal Implications of wh o 
Twits This informa ti on are major." 
Polsby said. “"H 5 One thing to 
have my hospital monitoring my 
-heartbeat for fibrillation, bul it s 
an entirely different matter to 
have me government InonitorinlT 
my wlieT eabmus. — " 

Although potential problems are 
huge, locator ID chip s may be 
inevitable, sal? uormsn ot EKe~ 
Won otutur e Society ! " 

Just as many people now allow 
supermarket chains to keep com¬ 
puterized records of their Individ¬ 
ual purchases In return Tor price 
discounts, many will embrace the 
chips for the security and conve¬ 
nience they oUer, Cornish said. 

“We all want to walk down the 
street feeling safe,” he said. 'This 
technology offers that promise 
along with the dilemma of lost 
privacy.” 

Conilsh bellcves^at leas i-ln*— 
^laily,' that such ch ins would be 
voluntary. But hea cknowle dges 
that “th ings mat'are voluntary 
today RaTF'a way oi necomlne 
"compulsory tomorrow. ! 

"I was Jn London recently on a 
day when everyone on the street 
was wearing a red poppy. I felt 
conspicuous without one. I 
wanted one As rhfpg are 
introduced. 'Doable will begin t o 
assume you are locata ble, It will 
“Become an Issue If you aren't" he 


Cornish said he sees a similar 
attitude already regarding e-mail 
addresses and pagers. "If you tell 
people you don’t have an e-mail 
address, they ask. 'How can we 
contact you?* Some employers 
now reqatre stag to wear pag ers^ 
to be tocatabie. bomeaayTlKey 
may require chips. 
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Implantable Biochips and The End 
of Human Freedom and Dignity ^ 
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Charles Manson: Leader of a mind 
control cult? 



Robert DeGrimston Moore, founder of The Process. 






Mind Control 
and 

Satanic Ritual Abuse 


Also see MKULTRA docs related to creation of, 
infiltration of and experimentation on cults, 
referred to in documentation as “closed societies” 



The Search for the Manchurian Pre-Schooler 


by Alex Constantine 

The debris of Berlin smoldered. With a lit¬ 
tle practice, Richard Nixon, an obscure black 
market rubber dealer, mastered tile V fur Vic¬ 
tory salute. 

And the American intelligence "services" 
quietly courted Nazis and their Quislings in 
the Soviet satellites. Some 5,000 European 
fascists, according the the Washington Post, 
June 9, 1982, quietly emigrated to the United 
States. In the nascent days of television, 
young Ronald Reagan's fund-raising acumen 
was tapped by the Crusade for Freedom, a 
CIA from. The "conservative" celluloid cut¬ 
out appeared in a cameo spot to talk viewers 
out of their hard-earned dollars to fund the 
migration of East European "freedom light¬ 
ers" to the United States — these paragons 
were really diehard Nazis. The CIA, Penta¬ 
gon and an army of Nazi recruits have since 
consummated an ideological bond that has 
held in sickness and in stealth. 

In 1950 the Agency geared up for a battery 
of mind control experiments on human 
guinea pigs, underwritten by a network of 
scientific foundations and academic fronts. 
Ncuropsychiatrists at Tulane, McGill, Yale, 
UCLA and Harvard, some of them laboring 
beside Nazi imports, researched the use of 
brain implants to control behavior. Dozens of 
books and articles have since appeared de¬ 
scribing grim laboratory experiments — none 
chronicle the use of children in the Firm's’* 
mind control initiative (possibly because 
journalists never imagined children could be 
used in such a bloodthirsty manner). 

A monograph written in the 1960s by Dr. 
Jose Delgado, a Yale psychiatrist (tailing from 
Franco's Spain, detailed his experiments on an 
II-year-old boy with electrodes implanted in 
his brain. Dr. Delgado stimulated his young 
subject’s synapses with a radio transmitter at 
a range of 100 feet. The boy immediately lost 
his sexual identity, reporting that he wasn’t 
sure if he was male or female. One child said 
that she’d been instructed to address her CIA 
programmer as "Herr Doctor." 

Some of the children subjected to the ex¬ 
perimentation. according to New Orleans 
psychologist Valeric Wolf, were fragmented 
by trauma-based programming into a spate of 
alternate personalities. "Most of these pa¬ 
tients responded to certain sounds," Wolf re¬ 
ported in testimony to the President’s 


chologists. mostly from the western states, 
convened at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Ange¬ 
les for a three-day conference on "Mind Con¬ 
trol, Multiplicity and Ritual Abuse." Each of 
the therapists have patients who have been 
tormented by cult cut-outs. Conference orga¬ 
nizer Catherine Gould, a child psychothera¬ 
pist from Encino, California, gave the 
keynote tour of a programmed multiple's 
"landscape of alters." 

"In most instances," Dr. Gould explained, 
"the alter personalities are cult aligned. They 
are caught up in the underworld of mind con¬ 
trol and know no other life. It isn’t unusual 
for a patient to have an alter who reports to 
the cult everything said in the last therapy 
session." 

But programmed alters are not the enemy. 
"They have experienced horror. Sexual abuse 
may be only one part of the traumatization 
pattern. Mind control is originally established 
when the victim is a child under six years old. 
During this formative stage of development, 
the perpetrator systematically combines dis¬ 
sociation-enhancing drugs, pain, sexual as¬ 
sault. terror and other forms of psychological 
abuse is such a way that the child dissociates 
the intolerable traumatic experience. The ex¬ 
ception is the child who cannot dissociate and 
was exposed to horror, disintegration and 
psychological death. The mother herself may 
be a cult multiple and an amnocsiic- The 
worst perpetrator is rage-based, disconnected 
from the core personality, and the alter may 
well feel disdain for the victim." 

Mind control programming is deeply cn- 
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Advisory Committee on Radiation Experi¬ 
ments in March 1995, "dickers, metronomes 
or just dicking the tongue or hand clapping. 
Patients would vacillate from calm to roboti¬ 
cally asking, 'Who do you want me to kill?” 
They were triggered to attempt suicide and 
attack the therapist, or march out of the office 
in a fugue state «o assassinate somebody. 

Claudia Mullens, a survivor of the experi¬ 
ments, testified at the Advisory Committee 
hearings about a trip in t959 to the Deer 
Creek camp in Maryland, then used to train 
child prostitutes for sexual blackmail opera¬ 
tions. At the camp, she was the "guest" of a 
Mr. Sheibcr, an alias of the CIA’s notorious 
LS Dm finer Dr. Sidney Gottlieb; 

Most of the men I came to know well, were 
either there as observers or volunteer targets. 
We were taught different ways to please men 
ami at the same time ask questions to get them 
to talk about themselves. Then we had to re¬ 
call everything about theta.... 

After this trip, 1 mainly went to hospitals. 
Army or Air Force bases or universities or the 
hotels in New Orleans and a place called the 
TRIMS fadlity in Texas. 

The sole CIA official not briefed on the 
cabin and Dr. Gottlieb’s child sex ring was 
John McCone, a former director who might 
have objected to the use of 7*year-old girls to 
gather information and ply their training in 
sexual "coercive techniques." 

Weeping in the PUytime of Others, by for¬ 
mer Princeton scholar Ren Wooden, de¬ 
scribes a menu! institution near Dallas, Texas 
that conducted freakish sensory deprivation 
experiments on reurded children: 

On the grounds I noticed a strange struc¬ 
ture with heavy black plastic covering all the 
windowi. Tltit evening, a former house par¬ 
ent told me it was the private domain of a Dr. 
Srupp, who believes that the children are not 
retarded, but that their imellectual develop¬ 
ment baa been aborted by htnh. Dr. Snapp be¬ 
lieves he has restructured the mother’s womb 
with toully darkened rooms, and he places 
the child there to grow. 

Donna Parrish came close to dying in her 
"womb." When her parents removed her after 
four weeks in ibis atmosphere, they found her 
body covered with sores. 

"Most patients," Wolf testified at the hear¬ 
ings, "reported neo-Nazi alter personalities 
who believed in the coming of the next 


sometimes inaudible one*. The alter personal¬ 
ities frequently "live" in the part of the body 
tlut has been traumatized. If a child was tor¬ 
tured in the shoulder, this is where an alter 
lives. ’The psychologist! job," GuulJ says, 
'is to map the alters and neutralize booby 
traps — including suicidal impulses — left by 
the programmer to stop the therapeutic 
process. The patient is ready to work with 
conscious memories of the trauma and begin 
healing when he can move around freely in 
the system of alters." 

Vicki Graham-Costain, Ph.D., a clinical 
child psychologist, discussed the treatment of 
character pathologies that accompany mind 
control comlitioning, and the sudden "flood¬ 
ing" of memories of childhood torture lurk¬ 
ing behind post-hypnotic obstacles to recall, 
and in some cases, repression. Dr. David 
Ncswaid took up programming neutraliza¬ 
tion strategies, and common roadblocks to 
overcoming mind control conditioning. "Sur¬ 
vivors are told they will be shunned by 'de¬ 
cent' people," Neswakl says, 'that people will 
be repulsed by them and never accept them." 

The treatment of mind controlled kids is a 
growing field. Cull abuse of children, Gould 
wrote in The Journal of Psychohistory early 
last year, "is considerable in scope and ex¬ 
tremely grave in its consequences. Among 
2,709 members of the American Psychological 
Association who responded to a poll, 2,292 
cases of ritual abuse were reported. In 1992 
alone, Clrikllietp USA logged 1.741 calls per¬ 
taining to ritual abuse, Monarch Resources of 
Los Angeles logged 5,000. Real Active Sur¬ 
vivor* lallieJ nearly 1.60Q. lustus Unlimited 


Reich." Other symptoms ol die survivors in¬ 
cluded grand nul epileptic seizures with a 
temporary cessation of breathing. Doctors 
managed to strap one survivor to an EEG ma¬ 
chine in the midst of a seizure — his brain 
waves registered normal. The fit was not a 
true grand mal, but a body memory of elec¬ 
tric shocks. ECT, the invention of Dr. Ugo 
Cerletti, another Spanish fascist, was often 
used on various parts of the body. Wolf says, 
"usually the physical places that do not read¬ 
ily show or in tissue that heals quickly." 

High technology was combined with 
drugs, hypnosis and torture to create alter 
personalities. Years before Silicon Valley in¬ 
troduced virtual-reality computerware, for 
example, children by ibe score told psy¬ 
chotherapists they’d been forced to wear gog¬ 
gles that (lashed 3-D images of horror and 
death. 

In the mid-'60s, the oligarchs of the 
Agency feared exposure.* Newspaper re¬ 
porters had caught wind of Auschwitzian be¬ 
havioral modification research funded by the 
government. Congress was asking questions. 
The thugs at Langley scratched their heads. It 
was only a matter of time before an inquisi¬ 
tive reporter exposed the rot of mind control. 

The solution: CIA scientists bugged out of 
the laboratory and the experiments were 
moved into the community. Eccentric reli¬ 
gious groups were organized or co-opted by 
intelligence operatives, including the Peoples’ 
Temple, the Symbionesc Liberation Army, 
the Ordo Templis Oriemis (OTO), Finders, 
Michael Aquinos Temple of Set, the Bhag- 
wan Shrct Rajncesh Movement, Switzerland’s 
Solar Temple, and Subud, among others. 

Subud is a religious sect with roots in In¬ 
donesia and the UK, according to confiden¬ 
tial informants (active members who 
submitted to injections of sodium pcntothal 
before questioning). The cult is a cut-out of 
the American security elite's mind control 
frat One of Subud* leading lights is Janet 
Morris, a scicncc-fiction writer and charter 
member of the Association for Electronic De¬ 
fense. She is also research director of the U.S. 
Global Strategy Council, a Washington think 
tank founded by ultra-conservatives Claire 
Booth Luce, General Maxwell Taylor, Gen¬ 
eral Richard Stillwell, former CIA Deputy 
Director Ray Cline, and the abrasive Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, among others. 

In 1991 Ms. Morris traveled to Russia to 
study a technological marvel that transmits 
subliminal command messages over the low 
frequency infrasound band. Political re¬ 
searcher Armen Victorian discovered that 
with the Russian "psycho-correction" trans¬ 
mitter. "subliminal messages bypass the con¬ 
scious level and are effective almost 
immediately." 

Another leading light of the Subud sect is 
an executive of a major toy company — a 
leading maker of virtual-reality computer 
games for children, like the ones used by CIA 
scientists to traumatize young subjects. 

On September 30, 1995, about 100 psy- 
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The widespread media coverage was, according to Los Angeles Times 
editor Noel Greenwood, “a mean-spirited campaign” organized to discredit the 
children and their therapists. 3 

But why should certain members of the corporate press and segments of the 
legal and psychiatric professions go to such lengths to suppress evidence of orga¬ 
nized child abuse at McManin preschool? Because the traumatic crimes report¬ 
ed by the children bear an uncanny resemblance to mind control programming, 
a specialty of certain classified federal agencies and cultists on the black budget 
payroll.’ 

The children are often ridiculed because some of their charges are thought to 
be impossible. Tunnels under the preschool? Too far-fetched to consider. But, in 
fact, there were tunnels, confirmed in 1993 bv a coalition of five earth scientists 
from leading universities. 

The unearthing of the tunnels, like much of the critical evidence, never made 
it to the courtroom. They have been discreetly filtered from newspaper accounts. 

To fill the void, Debbie Nathan, a widely published skeptic of ritual abuse, 
heaped scorn on the tunnel allegations in the Village Voice in June 1990. She 
maintained the McMartin site had been “painstakingly probed for tunnels” once 


McM.utin Pa e sc h oo i Revisited 








McMartin Preschool 


The Notebooks of Lynn Moss-Sharman: In a book of drawings recalling a child¬ 
hood of experimentation in the 1950s, predating McMartin by thirty years, the 
allegations are strikingly similar: 

"First we make you. Then we break 
j|p you." A series of techniques. They dis- 

located my arms at the shoulders, then 
wrapped me up in bandages. It is a 
-ZrTfd / portable sensory deprivation unit. You 

V know who is boss after this. Most of 

^<l£) t fo e 0 ther “ breaking" techniques 

involved electricity, boxes and other 


'm 


containers. 


There were always sacrifices and 
rituals involving children. The 
small angel is my internal 
“observer. " Whenever the "angel ” 
showed up, somebody usually got 
killed. The same man who did the 
experiments in the hospitals and 
at the military bases were part of 
the group of men who went to the 
rituals and pedophiles. 
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Sexual bait to blackmail men: I was 
used for sexual purposes as part of the 
programming as a little girl. The 
robotic qunlit) 1 of “/ can walk, I can 
talk" is a result of a series of torture- 
programming techniques utilizing sen¬ 
sory deprivation, electricity, drugging. 
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Satan 

Like all so-called devils, Satan began as a god. Early Egyptians called 
him the Great Serpent Sata, Son of the Earth, immortal because he was 
regenerated every day in the Goddess’s womb. A man could become 
immortal, like Sata, by repeating prayers to identify himself with the 
god: “I am the serpent Sata, whose years are infinite. 1 lie down dead. 

I am born daily. I am the serpent Sata, the dweller in the uttermost parts 
of the earth. I lie down in death. I am born. I become new, I renew 
my youth every day.” 1 

Sata seems to have been an underground aspect of the sun, Horus- 
Ra, corresponding to Apollo’s underground serpent-form Python, 
whom the Jews called Apollyon, Spirit of the Pit. He was a phallic 

consort of the archaic Goddess Sati, or Setet, whose name was the 
same as that of a virgin aspect of Kali, and who once ruled Upper Egypt 
which was known as the Land of Sati. 2 The god was also called Set— 
the biblical Seth, who may not have been immortal but did manage to 
live 912 years (Genesis 5:8). 

The snake’s communion with the life-giving fountains of the deep 
was still an important image in dynastic times, when Sata became the 
keheret-snake, living in a yonic orifice in Isis’s temple and giving oracles, 
like Python at Delphi. It was felt that disasters would strike the 
country if the serpent should leave the Goddess’s sacred hole. 5 

The serpent was often a symbol of the sun god's alter ego, the 
Black Sun, spirit of night or of death. He combined with the solar disc 
as the god during his dark hours. The pattern was the same in Osiris- 
Set, Apollo-Python, Anu-Aciel, Baal-Yamm, etc. The dark god was 
the light god’s adversary not because he was originally viewed as evil, 
but because he represented a sleeping or quiescent phase of the same 
god. 

Sata dwelling forever in the underworld reappeared in Russian folk 
tales as the great underground serpent Koshchei the Deathless. 4 In 
his "adversary" role he eventually became the immortal Dragon whom 
the sun-hero had to slay, as men wished to slay the spirit of death 
dwelling within their own bodies, the archetypal "betrayer” who led 
them sooner or later to destruction. 

To the Hebrews, a "satan” was an adversary in the sense of a 
judge: one who tested the faith of another by asking trick questions or 
posing problems to be solved. The “satan” first appears in the Bible as 
one of the sons of God, advising God to test the faith of Job (Job 1:6). 

In the original wording, Satan was one of the bene ha-elohim, sons of 
“the gods”; but Bible translators always singularized the plurals to 
conceal the fact that the biblical Jews worshipped a pantheon of 
multiple gods. 5 

This "son of God” was identified with the lightning-serpent 
Lucifer by the words of Jesus, who claimed to have seen Satan 
descending into the earth as lightning (Luke 10:18). This repeated 
Persian myths concerning Ahriman, the lightning-serpent cast from 
heaven to the underworld by the god of light. Persians held that God 
and the Great Serpent were twin brothers, an idea that entered into 
Gnostic tradition and led to medieval magic books that called upon 
Satan by the mystic names of God, such as Messias, Soter, Emman¬ 
uel, Saboth, Adonai (Messiah, Savior, Immanuel, Lord of Hosts, the 
Lord). 6 

Satan not only answered to God’s names, he even assumed a 
divine appearance when he wished. The medieval church insisted 
that Satan "transfigures himself into an angel of light,” so anyone 
claiming an unofficial angelic vision could be charged with devil 
worship at the discretion of inquisitors—who, naturally, always knew the 
difference between a real angel and a devil in angelic disguise. 7 
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Theologian who 
wrote Pseudo-Isidorus 
et Turrianus 
Vapulantes (Geneva, 
1628) to demonstrate 
the spurious nature of 
earlier defenses of 
the False Decretals. 


Lorenzo Valla 
15th-century Italian 
humanist and critic 
of the church, 
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secretary to King 
Alfonso V of Siciliy, 
who protected Valla 
from the Inquisition. 
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we hand over and relinquish our palaces, the City of Rome, and all the 
provinces, places, and cities of Italy and the regions of the West to the 
most blessed pontiff and Universal Pope, Sylvester.’ But the real 
composer of the Donation, a papal official named Christophorus, 
made serious historical mistakes. He made Constantine call himself 
conqueror of the Huns, fifty years before they appeared in Europe. 

He called the bishop of Rome “pope” two hundred years before the 
title was used. 2 

Lorenzo Valla proved the spurious nature of the Donation as early 
as 1440. He wrote: “Even if it had been genuine, it would by now 
have been rendered void by the crimes alone of the Papacy, through 
whose avarice Italy has been plunged in constant war." 5 The church 
refused to admit the fraud until nearly four centuries later. A Greek 
saying was that the chief industry of papal Rome was fabrication of 
false documents. After setting the precedent, "Nearly every pontificate 
will add its supplement of false documents to this formidable corpus 
whence the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas among them, will for a 
long period confidently derive the justification for whatever the 
Roman Pontiffs may desire to do or say/' - ’ The Gospels themselves 
were forged as required to uphold privileges and practices of the early 
church. “We must never forget that the majority of the writings of the 
New Testament were not really written or published by those whose 
names they bear.” 5 

After burning boob and closing pagan schools, the church dealt in 
another kind of forgery: falsification by omission. All European 
history was extensively edited by a church that managed to make itself 
the sole repository of literary and historical records. With all impor¬ 
tant documents assembled in the monasteries, and the lay public 
rendered illiterate, Christian history could be forged with impunity. 

1. White 2.314. 2. Chamberlin, B. P.. 14-15. V Chamberlin. B. P.. 166. 

4. Guigncbert, 249. 5. Stanton, 106. 



Furka 


Fork 

“Furka” or “fork" described the so-called lost letter of the Greek 
alphabet, digamma, a double gamma having the sound of F. Its Sanskrit 
name was forkwas, linguistic root of the two trees on which dying 
gods were sacrificed: Norse fyr (fir) and Latin quercus (oak). 1 The 
Egyptian furka was the Y-shaped cross on which the god Set was 
crucified. It was also a phallic symbol of the god’s sacred marriage. 2 The 
“thieves’ cross” in Christian iconography had the same shape. Such 
crosses flanking Jesus’s cross may have represented sacred marriage. 

The Y-shaped fork was sometimes regarded as a female genital 
symbol, in conjunction with the male trident or three-pronged fork. 3 

The voodoo savior-god Legba characteristically used as his crutch 
a derivative of the sacred furk a of Set. 4 

1. Potter & Sargent, 230. 2. Campbell. M. 1., 29. 3. de Lys, 233. 

4. Martello, 164. 
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Ass 


The ass-god Pales had an extensive cult throughout the ancient 
world. Palestine, Philistia, and the Palatine Hill in Rome were named 
for Pales, who was both male and female. 1 

The Old Norse word Ass meant both “Asian” and "deity," 
possibly indicating that the divine ass originated in Asia. 2 The pre- 
Vedic sacred king Ravana sported ten crowned human heads 
surmounted by one ass head, symbolizing the spirit of the ass god 
incarnate in ten kings. 5 The long ears of the ass seem to have had the 
same significance of virility in ancient India as the horns of the sacred 
bull or stag. 4 

Tacitus said the Jews worshipped the ass because wild asses were 
responsible for their survival in the desert.* According to Genesis 36:24, 


Cornelius Tacitus 
Roman historian 
and rhetorician, ca. 
56-!20a.d. 


Ass 


Pyramid Texts Col¬ 
lections of prayers, 
hymns, and magic 
spells inscribed on the 
inner walls of the 
pyramids at Saqqarah 
(Sakkara), dating 
from the 5 th through 
7th dynasties. 


it was the tribal matriarch Anah, or Hannah, who first found asses in the 
wilderness. Balaam’s oracular she-ass may have been a manifestation of 
the spirit of Anah, as Balaam himself was another name for Baal. 
Samson slew the Philistines with an ass’s jawbone, the same bone still 
regarded as a seat of the soul by some African tribes. 6 Jesus entered 
Jerusalem on an ass’s colt, symbol of the New Year. The Jilim or 
Children of Lilith were ass-haunched. for they were spirits left over 
from the real source of th e Jewish ass-cult: Egypt, home of the ass- 
.headed god Set, or Seth. 

Set once ruled the dynastic gods, and in token of his sovereignty 
displayed a pair of ass’s ears at the tip of a reed scepter. The Hvksos 
kings of Egypt revived Set’s cult in the 2nd millenium b.c., perhaps 
because their own ass-eared Midas was a similar god-king. The annual 
alternation of Set and his brother Osiris (or Horns), who murdered each 
other in perpetual rivalry for the favors of Isis, reflected constant 
replacement of sacred kings in pre-dynastic times. 7 

Ass-eared king Midas, a son of Cybele, died of drinking bull’s 
blood. In other words, he was connected with the Taurobolium or bull- 
sacrifice made in honor of both Cybele and Isis. Midas has been 
identified with Mita (“Seed”), a king of the Moschians or "calf-men,” 
who invaded the country of the Hittites from Thrace during the second 
millenium b.c. Midas’s Golden Touch and ass’s ears link him with the 
cult of Set and the Golden Calf (Horns), whose image was worshipped 
by the Israelites (Exodus 32:2-4). 

Under Egypt’s Hvksos kings, Set was a god of the hot desert wind, 
known as the Breath of the Ass. He was "Lord of the Chambers of the 
South,” whence storm winds came. 8 His wind from the desert was 
supposed to bring pestilence, i.e., typhus, derived from Set’s Greek 
name, Typhon. This name was interlingual and world-wide. It meant 
both the ass god and the wind called tufan in Arabic and Hindustani; t'ai 
fung in Chinese; and tuffoon or Typhoon in the South Pacific. 9 

Ass-headed Set was a sacrificial deity in the cult of Horns and 
Osiris. He was crucified on a furka and wounded in the side. 10 He and 
Horus were represented as alternating year-gods who fought and 
castrated one another, each being baptized in the blood of the other’s 
"phallic eye,” as the Pyramid Text said: "Horus is purified with the 
Eye of his brother Set; Set is purified with the Eye of his brother 
Horus." 11 The Eye or phallus passed from one to the other. A statue 
of Homs at Coptos carried Set’s severed phallus in his hand. 12 After 
castrating Set, Horus spread his blood on the fields to render them 
fertile—the usual fmctification-by-male-blood found in the oldest sacri¬ 
ficial Mysteries. 15 

Thus, Set and Homs were remnants of a primitive sacred-king 
cult, which the Jews adopted. The story of the rival gods appeared in 
the Bible as Seth’s supplanting of the sacrificed shepherd Abel, evidently 


the same “Good Shepherd” as Osiris-Horus (Genesis 4:25). Their 
rivalry was resolved in Egypt by having the pharaoh unite both gods ir 
himself. Tomb paintings of Rameses IV showed him as both Set and 
Horus, two heads set upon one neck. 14 

Similarly, the Jewish God uniting both Father and Son was 
sometimes an ass-headed man crucified on a tree. This was one of 
earliest representations of the Messiah's crucifixion. Some said Christ 
was the same as the Jewish ass-god lao, identified with Set. 15 Jews in 
Rome were said to worship an ass’s head as their deity. 16 

The Roman cult of the ass apparently originated in Libya, home 
the bisexual Pales, whose temple stood on the Palatine Hill and gave 
rise to the word "palace.” 17 Servius said Pales was a Goddess, the Div 
Palatua, a disguise of Vesta. Others said Pales was either a female 
protectress of herd animals, or Vesta's male consort. In the first two 
centuries a.d., Pales was worshipped as a priapic god at the festival of 
the Palilia, traditional date of the founding of Rome, when the Pallad 
urn was brought to Vesta’s temple. 18 Priests of Pales wore ass-head 
masks as they danced in honor of the long-eared deity. The Palilia wa: 
taken into the Christian calendar as the Feast of St. George. One of 
its old customs may have given rise to the Halloween game of “Pin tl 
Tail on the Donkey," which recalls Rome’s sacrifices of equine tails 
triumphantly carried to the temple of Vesta. 19 

• I. Lumusse, 209. 2. Turvillc-Pctrc. 23. 5. Norman. 123. 4. Rawwn. E.A.. -5. 

S. Tacitui, 658. 6. Booko!theDead. 270-71. 7. Crows. G.M. I.2S3-54. 

8. Graves. W.G.. 301. 9. £nc\v. Bnt.. "Typhoon." 10. Campbell, M.I.. 2 A 

11. Norman. 42. 12. Knight. S.L.. 124. 13. Budge. C.E. 2. >9. 

14. Norman, 38,48. 15. M. Smith. 62. 16. Cuignebert. 53. 17. Briffault >. 18. 

18. Limussc. 209. 19. Dumc/.ii. 221. 


Assassins 

European mispronunciation of the Saracenic brotherhood of hashi- 
shim, “hashish-takers," who fought Christian crusaders in the 
Holy Land. See Aladdin. 


Astarte 

Lady of Byblos, one of the oldest forms of the G^ 
Middle East, identified with Egypt’s Hathor, M 
Cyprus’s Aphrodite. 

Her shrine at Byblos dated back to P 
throughout the Bronze Age. 1 She was 
and-destroying Goddess worshippe ' 
still typified by Kali as the symbr' 
sovereign of the world,” tirek 
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CIPP-PD 

SUBJECT: Possible Adverse Suitability Information 


KQDA (DAWI“CIS/Hr. Dill) 
VASH DC 20310 


1. Ref telecon LTC Jones and Mr. Burkley. 

2. LAV referenced telecon the following information is provided: 

a. On 21 July 1981 the undersigned was contacted by Officer Sandi 
Daly. Intelligence Unit. San Francisco, CA , Folice D epartment (Fhone. 

U' 5 553-1133). She related that in .tjie^oarsmrf^a investigation of 

an alleged satinic cult known as the 

information that the leader of the grWa_iJicharfTA. Aquino7\D08 15 
October 1948, 2430 Leavenworth Street, SaqFraneisco. was tllfij T 
major In the US Amy Reserve associated with-. 

unit in the San Francisco area. Further, two other Berbers of th 
group, a Dennis Mann (NFI) and a Willie Browning (fenale - NFI) were 
flsoUSAR officers associated with an MI unit in the Los Angeles, CA, 

area. 

b. An informal check with RCPAC reveals that their rolls 
personnel with the names indicated and that Aquino is a Major, Amor, 
and Mann and Browning, Captains, Military Intelligence. 

3 Officer Daly vas advised of the fact that a posslblity 

her information was accurate and that since it wes not a criminal matter, 

military intelligence would be advised and mU Wrij 

She indicated a willingness to share any information which they 

developed. 

Lieutenant Colonel (?K CS 
Chin, Investigative Policy and 
Studies Division 
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AFifl-CSP (Undated) 2d Ind 

SUBJECT: possible Adverse Suitability Information 
FORSCOM, Fort McPherson, CA 30330 23 November 1981 

TO: SEE DISTRIBUTION 

1. References: 

a. AR 604-5. 


b. CCF, LOl 80-1 

2. Forvarded as a matter possibly pertaining to a member of your 
if local resources reveal information warranting action »n « 

above. 


3. Additionally, request compliance vith para S ra?h 3. 1st Indorsement,with 
copy sent to this headquarters. 


4. The names mentioned In basic conrmnlcation have been tentatively 
tified as follows, based on data froa EC?AC and CCF: 


iden- 


e. 


b. 


AQUINO, Michael A., KAJ, 563-66-9015 
DPOB: 16 Oct 46, CA 

Address: 2430 Leavenworth St, San Francisco, CA 
BI, U Mar 80: TS 9 Jun 81 
Assigned: Presidio of S an Francisco, CA 
--Directorate, RC “Support" 


94133 


90256 


MANN, Dennis K-, CPT, 565-62-9323 
DPOB: 8 May 46, CA ' 

Address: 20729 Eagle Pass Dr, Malibu,.CA 
CCF Check: 67 AIRK Dossier 
•Assigned: SIXTH US ARiCf (USAR) 

306th PSY0PS Bn 
' Bldg 415 

* McArthur , San r edr oj^CA^90731 


c. BROWNING, Willie M., CPT, 458-78-8810 
-DPOB: 15 May 46, TX 
Address: Unknown 

" SBI, 15 Sep 77, TS/SI, 12 Oct 77 
Assigned: .FORT HOOD, TX 


2 ARHHC HHCDiv- 
ATTN: C2 (SSO) 



DeC ia sS 



23 November 1981 


AFIN-CS? (Undated) 2d Ind 

SUBJECT: Possible Adverse Suitability Information 
DISTRIBUTION: 


Conanander n _ 

Sixth US Array ec ia<>« . 

ATTN: AFKC-OP-IS (Hr Hiyoshi) 

Presidio of San Francisco, CA 94129 

Consander 
Ft Hood 

ATTN: AFZT-DS-5 (Hr Hoffman) 

Fort Hood, 71 *76544 

Corsaander 

Presidio of San Francisco 
ATTN: AFZM-PTS-1 (Hs Liston) 

Presidio of San Francisco, CA 94129 


CF: 

1. DA, DAMI-CIS Olr Pell) 
CCF-A 


• l iCfSc;.-i.uSEc;;tv 


ecf 



fJj!Bf?CiAt.USt:ONLv 


t>e c 


,^ s 


s^- 


i> 


\e,d- 


SSg^S!. U,™ ■.«»««. 

HQDA(DArl-Cl), Washington, CC 20310 18 fov 81 

TO: Cdr. US Army Forces Convnand, ATTN: AFIH-CS. Ft McPherson. GA 30330 

, , Uftna . cnccrnP/IY Pell. OACSI) concerning subject, 

1. Confirming fonecon (Kr. Honea, F0..SCX/I. information 

16 November 1981, forwarded herewith letter from lsauuu q j 

and necessary action. 

2 A check of the files of the federal Bureau of Investigation concerning the 
Temple of Set reflected 1 no record of such an organuatio . 

3. Request this office be advised of your findings concerning the allegations 
noted in basic letter. 

FOR THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOP. INTELLIGENCE: 


( v L T<J ^ 
A>W1!ALC p .press 
/) Colonel, GS 

^ Director of Counterintelligence 


N r 0R:0FFiCvAW]SH3N'^ 



irrc-OP-IS (Undated) 30 I**® 

SCBjxa: Possible 1 dr era. Suitability lafonsatioi 

HQ, sniB IB AM, Presidio of Sen Frsaolaoo, C X $4129 9 DEC-1981 

TOi Calender, 03 Irsj Tacoc* Ccaaad, AITHx 1TO-C5P. *® rt KaPharaao, 

Oi 30330 

1. Hotunred without eoticu* 

2 . lafersstica aentioaed la Farasrtfto 2 , baala letter, cevxmU* Michael A. 
IqO. do, was farorahly cdjudloated and Top Secret aloaranM sraaUd 9 *“• 1981 
by tbo 03 JLray Central Personnel Security Clearance Facility. 

a. Beecnaead tha iawtlgatlT# TU. perUinin* to Michael 1 . IquiDO b« 
rcriceed at tha 03 ir=y Ccatral Foraonaal Security Clearance facility, Fort 

Gears* 0* Hnrylood 20755- 

% 

foh tax coK-uirasax 


JCHH V, EK2UL3D3 
LTC, 03 

• Chief, Intelligence tod Security 


Declassified 


JUT5-CS7 (undated) *Ch lad 

StTSJlCT: Possible Ad-rorse Salt* hll lt 7 Iafcrmatioa 

TOSCO!, Part KcPhsreca, CA 30330 II Vc**b«t 1981 

tO: Cacaoadsr, EQDA, (BAXI-CO» fc iMn tta, DC 20310 Otr 

1 - Artatio.' iM isritsd to prrriocs i*dor*««ae. 

2. The "not afrrorsble* end IseeaelmlT* iafv*.—.Ha» le 

reported tnlephcnlcAlly froa other rociplont* of oar 2d Iadcr*«=it re 
allegations la bxile lottcrr. > 

T0X TEZ CCO'ASDZX: 


C7: PCCT-A 



X. KTEHAM 




Dated July 1, 1981 


MEMO FOR#25 76 

Intelligence: Temple of Set 


History : 

- £ - -?«. a satanic group -under the leadership of 

Michael A* Aquino. It is *a^l^San F^ancisL^They^eparated 
Anton LaVey's Church of S oreanization was undergoing 

from Levey’s organization when that ;r|^ a ^° c n nonetheles ! has 

*gSA2T« ssls svsrrs 

chief lieutenants. 

An interesting aspect of the T««pl« ofj.« f : L J h £” 0 £“£* n is 
°thr^oup-rfascination^th the m l ^^nt with na n ^o£_ 

is in the fact that Michael Aquino holds a commission.as a 
major in the U.S. Army reserve with his military specialty 
being Military Intelligence. He purports^ his members that 
he reports directly to the Joint Chiefs oj. Stafr. This 
probably a gross exaggeration but it is a fact that he holds 
a major's commission and deals in the area of Military Inte 
gence Two of his lieutenants, a female named Millie Browning 
is also a Caocain in the U.S. Army Reserve in.an Intelligence 
Unit out of Los Angeles. Another lieutenant in his group is 
a reserve U.S. Army officer named Dennis Mann. He too is invol¬ 
ved in Intelligence activities. 



Acuino, Michael A. 

Michael Aquino, as previously stated, is the spoused head of 
the Temple of Set. He is apparently well educated and holds a 
PhD in Political Science, and is a Professor at Golden Gate 
College in San Francisco. His specialty is Western European 
Political Affairs. Aquino resides on Levenworth Sc. in San 
Francisco, the number is believed to be 2A30. He resides at 
chat address with his girlfriend, children of his girlfriends_ 
and his mother. His father, separated from the family some_ time 
ago and lives in Southern California. 

Allegedly, Aquino has sexual identity problems' and is known to 
frequent prostitutes in San Francisco in order to become in¬ 
volved in P various forms of Sado-masacistic sexual activities. 

It is believed that Aquino is bi-sexual. 


Projections : 


While the Temple o 
bizzare, it seems 
They are returning 


f Set was always be definition somewhat 
to be going through its own form of metamorphas 
co* the practice of holding Black Masses, one 


qo 


is. 



Temple of Sec 


fage 2 


0 <= which is scheduled for July 1981 in San Francisco, (at an 
unknown hotel on Fisherman’s Wharf). It is also rumored that 
the group is becoming potentially more and more violent “ . 

it bruits the less intellectual and more undesireable levei 
of people such as some former members of Hell s Angels =nd 
similar motorcycle gangs. It is also rumored that they are^ 
starting to engage in animai sacrifices. Additionally. Aquino 
Is speaking wiShin the organization, that the time hat come 
for him Co make his policical moves. This is probably -n re 
lacion Co his position in Che Army reserve. 

of memo 
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Fran VS\OP to Him War : The Psychology of Victory 

- by - 

Colonel Paul E. Vallely 

- with - 

Major Michael A. jquino 

UC John Alexander's Military Review article in support of "psychotronics" 
- intelligence and operational employment of ESP - was decidedly provocative. 
Criticisn of research in this area, based as it is on existing frontiers of 
scientific law, brings to mind the laughter that greeted the Italian scientist 
Spallanzani in 1794 when he suggested that bats navigate in the dark by means of 
what we now call sonar. "If they see with their ears, then do they hear with 
their eyestf" went the joke, but I suspect that the U.S. Navy is glad semeone 
took the idea seriously enough to pursue it. 

Ifcyctotrooic research is in its infancy, but the U.S. Army already 
possesses an ororational weapons system designed to do what LTC Alexander would 
like ESP to do - except tint this weapons system uses existing ccmmunications 
media. It seeks to map the minds of neutral and enemy individuals and then to 
change them in accordance with U.S. national interests. It dees this oa a wide 
scale, embracing military units, regions, nations, and blocs. In its present 
fora it is called Psychological Operations (PSIOP). 

Does ISICP work, or is it merely a cosnctic with which field canmnders 
would rather not be bothered? 

Had that question been asked in 1970, the answer would have been that FS10P 
works very well indeed. In 1967 and 1SX38 alone, a total of 29,276 aimed Viet 
Cong/NVA (the equivalent of 95 enemy infantry battalions) surrendered to AJW or 



jiACV forces under toe QUcu Hoi amnesty program - the major PSTOP effort of the 
Vietnam War. At the time MACV estimated that toe elimination of that same 
number of enemy troops In conbat wuld have cost us 6,COO dead. 

On toe other hand, ve lost the wr - not because w «re out-fou 2 ht, but 
because « «« out-KTOPod. Our national rill to victory ws attacked more 
effectively than ve attacked that of the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong, and 
perception of this fact cncouraccd toe enemy to banc oa until the United States 
tlsully broke a a! nn for toe. 


So our F51TJP failed. It failed cot because its principles rare unsound, 
but rather because it was outmatched by the F510P of the enemy. The Army's 
efforts enjoyed sane battlefield success, but MACY PSTOP did not really change 
the minds of the enemy populace, nor did it defend the U.S. populace at hone 
gainst the propaganda of the enemy. Furthermore the enemy 1 s FGIOP was so 
strong that it - rot bigger armies or better weapons - overcame all of the 
Cobras and Spookys and ACAVs and B-52s we fielded. Ihe lesson is not to ignore 
our own PSTOP capability, but rather to change it and strengthen it so that it 
can do precisely that kind of thing to our enemy in the next war. Better 
Urd*rv Is. n.ci*. but by Itself It will change nothi n: if wc do cot win the war 
for the nir.d. 


Ihe first thing it is necessary to overcome is a view of FSIOP that limits 
it to routine, predictable, over-cbvious, and hence marginally effective 
"leaflet and loudspeaker" applications. Battlefield devices of this sort have 
their place, but it should be that of an accessory to the main effort. That 
main effort cannot betjin at the canjany or division level; it must originate at 
the national lev 1. It must strengthen our national will to victory and it must 
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attack and ultimately destroy that of the enemy. It both causes and is affected 
by p h ysic al combat, but it is a type of v*\r which is fought on a far r.orc subtle 
basis as well - in the minds of the national populations involved. 

So let us begin with a simple name chance. We shall rid ourselves of the 
self-conscious, almost "antnxrassed" concept of "psychological opsratic*c". Ia 
its^ElW shall create Mindffar . The term is harsh and fear-inspiring. and so 
it should be: It is a term of attack and victory - not one of rationalisation 
and coaxing and conciliation. The enemy may be offended by it; that is quite 
all right as Ions as he is defeated by it. A definition is offered: 

UixdWar is the deliberate, anjressivc convincing of all 
participints in a war that wa will win that war. 

* -It -is- dailhcrati? in that it is a planned, systematic, and crnprehcncive 
effort involving all levels of activity frem the strategic to the tactical. ft 
is repressive because opinions and attitudes must be actively changed frem t*»ose 
antagonistic to us to those supportive of us if we axe to achieve victory'* 
vill not win if we content ourselves with countering opinions and attitudes 
instilled by enemy governments. We must reach the people before they resolve to 
support their armies, and we must reach those armies before our ccmbat troops 
ever see them cq. battlefields. 

Can pa re this definition with that of psychological warfare as first offered 
by General William Donovan of the CSS in his World War II-era "Haste Estimate of 
Psychological Warfare’ 1 : 

"Psychological warfare is the coordination and use of all means, 
including moral and physical, by which the end is attained - other 
than those of recognized military operations, but including the 
osyclolcgical - exploitation of the result of those recognized military 
actions - which tend to destroy the will of the cncny to achieve 
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victory and to d amag e his political or economic capacity to do so; 
which tend to deprive the enemy of the support, assistance, or 
sympathy of his allies or associates or of neutrals, or to prevent his 
acquisition of such support, assistance, or sympathy; or which tend to 
create, maintain, or increase the will to victory of our own people 
and allies and to acquire, maintain, «or to increase the support, 
assistance, and sympathy of neutrals. 


If the euphemism "psychological operations" resulted frera, as one general 
officer put it in a 1917 letter, "a great need for a synonym which could be used 

in peacetime that would not shock the sensibilities of a citizen of dcaocracy", 

4 

then it may have succeeded domestically. On the other hand it does not seen to 
have reassured the sensibilities of the Soviets, who in 19S0 describe U.S. Army 
PSTOP as including: 

n ... unpardonable methods of ideological sabotage including cot just 
flagrant lies, slander, and disinformation, but also political 
blackmail, provocation, and terror." 


The reluctance with which the Army has accepted even an "antiseptic" PSTOP 

component is well-docunented in Colonel Alfred Paddock's brilliant treatise on 

the history of the FSTOP establishment.. Again and again efforts to forge this 

weapon into its most effective configuration were frustrated by leaders who 

could not or would cot see that wars are fought and woa or lost not on 

battlefields but in the minds of men. As Golouel Paddock so aptly concludes: 

"la a real sense, the manner in which psychological and unconventional 
warfare evolved from 1911 until their union as a formal Army 
capability in 1952 suggests a theme that runs througlwut the history 
of special warfare: the story of a hesitant and reluctant Army 
attempting to cope g with concepts and organizations of an 
unconventional nature." 


According to present doctrine, PSTOP is considered an accessory to the main 
effort of winning battles and wars; the term generally used is "force 
multiplier". It is certainly not considered a precondition to cormand 
decisions. Thus rSVDP cannot predetermine the political or pcycbcgical 


/O -7 
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effectiveness of a given military action. It can only be used to paint that 
action in the best possible colors as it Is taken. 

UindWar cannot be so relegated. It is, in fact, the strategy to waich' 
tactical warfare must conform if it is to achieve maxima effectiveness. The 
UindTTar scenario must 'be preeminent in the mind of the conmnder and must be the 
principal factor in his every field decision. Otherwise he sacrifices measures 
which actually contribute to winning the war to measures of immediate, tangible 
satisfaction. [Consider the rationale for "body counts" in Vietnam. ] 

Accordingly KlOP "ccmbat support" units as we now know them must beerne a 
thing of the past. MindWar teams must offer’ technical expertise to the 
conaander fren the onset of the planning process, and at all levels down to that 
of the battalion. Such teams cannot be conpossd - as they are now - of 
branch-immaterial officers and iCCs who know simply the basics of tactical 
projnganda operations, they must be composed of full-time experts who strive to 
translate the strategy of national MindWar into tactical goals which maximize 
the effective winning of the war and minimize loss of life. Such MindWar teams 
will win cassand crs 1 " respect only if ihey can deliver, on their preanises. 

That the Army now considers to be its most effective FS1CP - tactical FSIOP 
— Is actually the most limited and primitive effort, due to the difficulties of 
formulating and delivering messages under battlefield constraints. Such efforts 
must continue, but they are properly seen as a reinforcement of the main MindWar 
effort. If we do not attack the enemy’s will until he reaches the battlefield, 
his nation will have strengthened it as best it can. We must attack tint will 
before it is thus locked in place. We must instill in it a predisposition to 
inevitable defeat. Strategic MindWar must begin the mooent war Is considered to 





be Inevitable. It must seek out the attention of the enany nation through every 
available median, and it must strike at that nation f s potential soldiers before 
they put on their uniforms. It is in their hones and their cornrunities that 
they are most vulnerable to UindWar. Vas the United States defeated in the 
Jungles of Vietnam, or was it defeated in the streets of American cities? 

.5b. this end VlindWar must be strategic in emrliasis, with tactical 
applications playing a reinforcing, supp'lanentary role. In its strategic 
context, MindVar must reach out to friends, enemies, and neutrals alike across 
the globe - neither through the primitive "battlefield” leaflets and 
loudspeakers of FSTOP nor through the weak, imprecise, and narrow effort of 
psychotronics - but through the media possessed by the United States which have 
the capabilities to reach virtually all people on the face of the Ehrth. These 
media are, of course, the electronic media - television and radio. State of the 
art developments in satellite canctmication, video recording techniques, and 
laser and optical transmission of broadcasts make possible a penetration of the 
minds of the world such as would have been inconceivable just a few years ago. 
Like the sword Escalibur, we have but to reach out and seize this tool; and it 
can transform the world for us if we‘have but the courage and the integrity to 
guide civilization with it. If we do not accept Excalibur, then we relinquish 
our ability to inspire foreign cultures with our morality. If they then devise 
moralities unsatisfactory to us, we have no choice but to fight them on a more 
brutish level. 

UindTar must target all participants if it is to be effective. It must not 
only weaken the enemy; it must strengthen the United States. It strengthens the 
United States by denying enemy propaganda access to our people, and by 
explaining and to our people the rationale for our national interest 
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ia & specific war. Under axis tine United Slates lav, R5\0P units may not target 
American citizens. Tfoat prohibition is based upon the presumption that 
"propaganda'* is necessarily a lie or at least a els lead ins lull-truth, and Uut 
the government has no right to lie to the people. The Propaganda Ministry of 
Coebbcls must not be part of the American way of life. Quite right, and so it 
must be axiomatic of UindVrar that it always speaks the truth. Its pow^r. lies in 
its ability to focus recipients' attention on the truth of the future as will no 
that of the present. MindWar thus involves the stated promise of a truth that 
the United States has resolved to make real if it is not already so. 

Iliad War is not new. Kit ions' greatest - and least costly - victories have 
resulted frem it, both in time of actual ccmbat and in time cf threatened 
combat. Consider the atomic attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Vbo physical 
destruction of those two cities did not destroy Japan's ability to continue 
fighting. Rather the psychological shock of the weapons destroyed what remained 
cf Japan's national will to fight. Surrender followed; a long and costly ground 
invasion was averted. 

Kindtar‘s effectiveness is a function of its skillful use of ccmmmications 

media, but no greater error could be made than to confuse MindWar with merely a 

greater and more unprincipled propaganda effort. "Propaganda" as defined by 

Harold liisswll "is the expression of opinions or actions carried out 

deliberately by individuals or groups with a viev to influencing the opinions or 

actions of other individuals or groups for predetermined ends and through 

7 

psychological manipulations." 

Propaganda, when it is recognised as such - and anything produced by a 
"PSTOP" unit is so recognized - is automatically assumed to be a lie or at least 


I s \,o 
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& distortion of truth. therefore it works only to the extent that & 
militarily-pressed enemy is willing to do what we want him to do. It decs not 
work beca use wo have convinced him to see the truth as wo see it. 


In his "Cbnclusions" chapter to the Army’s exhaustive 1976 case-study of 
PSTDP techniques, L. John Martin affirms this coldly and blrntly: 


"Shat all this boils down .to is that if our persuasive 
canamicatioa ends up with a net positive effect, we must attribute it 
to luck, not science ... The effectiveness of propaganda may be even 
less predictable and controllable than the effectiveness of mere 
persuasive cannunication.” 


Correspondingly propagandists are assumed to be liars and hypocrites, 
willing to paint anything in attractive colors to dupe the gullible. As Jacques 
Ellul puts it: 


"The propagandist is not, and cannot be, a 'believer'. Moreover 
be cannot believe in the ideology he must use in his propaganda. He 
is merely a man at the service of a party, a state, or seme other 
organization, and his task is to insure the efficiency of that 
organization ... If the propagandist has any political conviction, he 
must put it aside in order to be able to use seme popular mass 
ideology. He cannot even share that ideology, for he must use it as 
an object and manipulate it without the respect that he would have for 
it if he -believed in it. ^He quickly acquires contempt for these 
popular images and beliefs . 

Unlike PSYOP, Uindffar has nothing to do with deception or even with 
"selected" - and therefore mis leading - truth. Katber it states a whole truth 
that, if it does not now exist, will be forced into existence by the will of the 
United States. The examples of Kennedy’s ultimatum to Khrushchev during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis and Hitler’s stance at Munich may be cited. A Mindffar 
message decs not have to fit conditions of abstract credibility as do FSttJP 
themes; its .source makes it credible. As Livy once said. 


**Ihe terror of the Honan name will be such that the world shall 



know tint, once a Kanan anny has laid siege to a city, notliir.fi will 
move it — not the rigors of winter nor the wariness of months and 
years — that it knows no end but victory and is ready, if a swift and 
sudden stroke will not serve, to persevere until tint victory is 
achieved. 0 

Unlike Ellul’s cynical propagandist, the MindVfar operative oust know that 
be speaks the truth, and he mint be personally permitted to it. Shat ho rays is 
only & part of UindSar; the rest - and‘the test of its effectiveness - lies in 
the conviction he projects to his audience, in the rapport he establishes with 
it. And this is not something which can be easily faked, if in fact it can be 
faked at all. "Eapport", which the Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychologica l 
and Psycboanal ytical Terms defines as ’’unconst rained relations of cat in 1 
confidence”, approaches the subliminal; some researchers have suggested that it 
is itself a subconscious and perhaps even ESP-based ’’accent” to an overt 
exchange of information. Why does one believe cne television newsnan core than 
another, even though both may report the same headlines? The answer is that 
there is rapoort in the former case; and it is a rapport which is recognized and 
cultivated by the cost successful broadcasters. 

We have covered the statement of inevitable truth and the conviction behind 
that statement; these are qualities of the Mindffar operative bimself. She 
recipient of the statement will judge such messages not only by his conscious 
understanding of them, but also by the mental conditions under which he receives 
them. The theory behind "brainwashing" was that physical torture and 
deprivation would weaken the mind's resistance to suggestion, and this was true 
to a point. But in the long run brainwashing dees not work, because intelligent 
minds later realize their suggestibility under such conditions and therefore 
discount impressions and opinions inculcated accordingly. 

For the mind to believe in its own decisions, it must feel that it made 
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those decisions without coercion. Cboreive measures used by the rjL::dV\ir 

operative, consequently, must not be detectable by ordinary means. There is r.o 

need to resort to mind-weakening drugs such as thosa explored by the CIA; in 

fact the exposure of a single such method would do unacceptable damage to 

KindWar's reputation for truth.^ Existing PSiOP identifies purely-sociolcgical 

factors which suggest.appropriate idians for messages. Doctrine in this area is 

highly developed, and the task is basically one of assembling and maintaining 

individuals and teams with enough expertise and experience to apply the doctrine 

effectively. This, however, is only the sociological dimension of target 

receptiveness measures. There are are purely natural conditions under which 

minds may become more or less receptive to ideas, and MindWar should take full 

12 

advantage of such phenomena as atmospheric electromagnetic activity , air 

13 14 

' ionization , and extremely low frequency waves . 

At the root of any decision to Institute MicdWar in the U.S. defense 
establishment is a very simple question: Do we wish to win the next war in which 
ve choose to becar.e involved, and do we wish to do so with minimum loss of human 
life, at m inim tm expense, and in the least amount of time? If the answer is 
yes, then Mind War is a necessity. If we wish to trade that kind of victory for 
more American lives, economic disaster, and negotiated stalemates, then Mind War 
is inappropriate, and if used superficially will actually contribute to our 
defeat. In llindCar there is no substitute for victory. 


to 3 
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responses to various typos of Ei radiation (X-rays, infrared radiation, visible 
light spectra, etc.) are all examples of human sensitivity to El forces and 
fields. Atmospheric LM activity is regularly altered by such phenomena as 
sunspot eruptions and gravitational stresses which distort the Earth's magnetic 
field. Under varying external EM conditions, hioaans are core or less disposed 
to the consideration of new ideas. MindWar should be timed accordingly. Per 
Dr. L.J. Fovitz: "Electrcdyramic field constructs add fuel to the assumption 
unifying living matter hanr.cniousiy with the operations of nature, postulating 
that each biologic thing is organised by a total dynamic pattern, the expression 
of an electranagnctic field co less than non-living systems; and tint as points 
on spcctruns, these two entities may at last take their positions in the 
organization of the' universe in a way both explicable and rational ... A 
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t enable theory h as been provided Tor emergence of the nervous s 7 s tan, dev eloping 
not Iran functional demands, but instead deriving as a result of dynamic iorces 
imposed on cell groups by the total field pit tern. Living matter r.ov has a 
definition of state based on relativity field physics, through which it has been 
possible to detect a measurable property of total state functions. (.Invitz, 
Leonard J., H.S., M.D., F.R.S.H., “Electro-magnetic Field 1'onitoring of Ganging 
State-Function, Including Hypnotic States” in Journal of American Society of 
Psychosanatic Dentistry and Medicine , Vol. 17, Ho. 4, 1970.) 


13. Ioaintion of the air: An abundance of negative condensation nuclcli ("air 
ions"*)—In Ingested air enhances alertness and exhilaration, while on excess of 
positive ions enhances drowsiness and depression. Calculation of the icnic 
balance of a target audience's atmospheric environment will be correspondingly 
useful. Again this is a naturally-occurring condition - caused by such varying 
agents as solar ultraviolet light, lightning, and rapidly-moving water - rather 
than one which must be artificially created. [Detonation of nuclear weapons, 
however, will alter atmospheric ionizitioa levels.] See for example Soyke, Fred 
and Edmonds, Alan, The Ion Effect . New York: E.P. EXittoa, 1977. 


14. Extremely Low Freauency (ELF) waves: ELF waves (up to 100 Hz) are once more 
naturally occurring, but they can also be produced artificially [sjch as for the 
Navy's Project Sanguine for submarine cannunication). ELF-waves are not 
normally noticed by the unaided senses, yet their resonant effect upon the human 
body has been connected to both physiological disorders and emotional 
distortion. Infrasound vibration (up to 20 Hz) can sub 1 urinally influence brain 
activity to align itself to delta, theta, alpha, or beta wave patterns, 
inclining an axxiience toward everything fran alertness to passivity. ’ Infrasound 
could be used tactically, as ELF-waves endure for great distances; and it could 
be in conjunction with cedia broadcasts as well. See Playfair, Cuy L. and 
Hill, Scott, The Circles of Heaven . Hew York: St. Martin's Press, 1978, pages 

130-140. 
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Psychological weapons 
turn a page in history 


■ Bombs and missiles 
help, but a war of words 
can be a* winner. . . 


“There is a growing 
realization by 
commanders... of 
how effective psy-ops 

can be.” sion and radio, write speeches for 
military commanders, even print 
bumper stickers and handbills. In 


Washington, DC, Times 
p.A 1, 29 January 1995 


By Michael Hedges 

WftSHMOTON TMH 


, . thou£h£" »id Suon^'-io^": JgJSSf peace “ d suppon for 

dose f 

Bertrand ArisUdeto Haiti in Octo- and effSt of p^ons WeK ^ andm the Planning of- 
ber. Haitians found nearly inea- onU2tad S2E&,*£& mS^SSbuL ** 

capable a simple, reassuring song back really to Vietnam." 8 P “There^^f^rarion li 

on their radios urging them to Th* Cuif ivtnfiiM »u_» l. _ ere was prepara non, u 

back the president and support de¬ 
mocracy. 

Three and a half years earlier on 
the cold, rainy dawns in northern 


“"*»« that began wSr’JSgEcFJZ. 

Ku v w ? it "We ^d a lot of detailed research 
U c l JL ? dcd with the and analysis, and our own experi- 

niarv lMi^ur ,n ^ ences in operations other than war 

ary 1 put the program on the because that is what this ended Up 

being.... 


Saudi Arabia^ Iraqi soldiers reg 
ularly approached front-line 
American troops carrying small 
rectangular pieces of paper ex¬ 
plaining how to surrender safely. 

Both were signs that a little- 
understood arm of US. combat 
power had been at work—the spe¬ 
cial forces* • Psychological Oper- 
- ations Command. 

Now, with, the coming hand-off 
of the U.S. Army's Haiti mission to 
U.N. forces, psychological oper¬ 
ations troops are. trying to assure 
a dean transitiorf and-prevent an¬ 
other Somalia, where the pullout 
of US: Marines presaged a return 
to chaos. 

"There is total trust in U.S. 
forces at this stage of the game, 
and they [the Haitian people] are 
uncomfortable with the departure 
by American forces,” said Col. Jef¬ 
frey B. Jones, commander of the 
4th Psychological Operations 
Group out of Fort Bragg, N.C 
"Certainly one of our missions 
is to help in that transition from a 
U.S.-led to a predominantly non- 
U.S.-led U.N. mission to allay the 
concern of the Haitian people 
about the departure,” he said. 

Unlike in Somalia, Col. Jones 
said, the United Nations has re¬ 
quested the help of the American 
military in this transition. “We are 
trying to encourage those contin¬ 
gents [of UN. troops] to build their 
own credibility with the Haitian 
people," he said. 

Whatever occurs during the 
transition, the Army considers the 
use of psychological operations in 
Haiti a major success. Defense 
Secretary William Perry recently 
told reporters. 

Psy-ops commands use a broad 
range of methods to get America's 
message across to its enemies and 
others, including the dvilian pop¬ 
ulations of nations where U.S. 
troops are committed. 

They rain millions of leaflets 
from aircraft, broadcast on televi- 


“We were able to persuade 4* 
percent of the Iraqi troops in the 
Kuwait theater of operations to de 
sert, over 17,000 to defect," Col. 
Jones said. “We psychologically 
prepared the ground so that the 
immediate result [of American 
and allied ground attacks] was 
surrender, and over 87,000 surren, 
dered.” 

He said the Gulf was the perfect 
theater for the psy-ops message. 
“There was a void there in the 
Iraqi people, and particularly in 
the Iraqi soldiers. They had re¬ 
peatedly been lied to, to the point 
of telling them where they were. 
Half of them thought they were in 
Israel. 

“We ran a radio station for 40 
days, 18 hours a day on six chan¬ 
nels, in addition to printing and de¬ 
livering 29 leaflets. ... Those 
things conveyed that the world was 
against Saddam." 

Psy-ops units are divided into 
battalions responsible for regions 
of the world. They consider on" 
going peacetime missions, from 
Latin America to Africa, as impor¬ 
tant as their wartime operations. 

“We do everything from teach¬ 
ing how not to get AIDS in Africa 
to working with the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration as to how to 
teach ‘Just say no* to people in Cen¬ 
tral and South America," said Col. 
Jones. 

Psy-ops has a program in every 
school in Cambodia teaching chil¬ 
dren bow to avoid the hundreds of 
thousands of land mines sown 
there — lessons ranging from how 
to get out of a mine field if you 
wander into one to how to apply a 
tourniquet if a companion has a leg 
blown off. 

"We are in Mozambique, Ethi¬ 
opia, Entrea, Namibia. We may go 


We prepared for a combat op¬ 
eration, but our experience also 
gave us the intellectual flexibility 
to change at H minus 3Vi hours." 

The modern psy-ops arm of the 
US. military has been engaged in 
every major military operation 
since Grenada, in October 1983. 

Proponents say psy-ops has 
evolved over that time into a highly 
effective “combat multiplier” giv¬ 
ing the military the ability to con¬ 
duct complex campaigns in for¬ 
eign cultures without overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers. 

"There is a growing realization 
by commanders of combat forces 
of how effective psy-ops can be," 
said Brig. Gen. Richard W. Potter, 
who commanded the U.S. Special 
Forces in Haiti before retiring in 
October. "There is a real refine¬ 
ment in tactical and operations of¬ 
ficers knowing what psy-ops is 
and how to use it effectively.” 

What psy-ops is varies from 
mission to mission, but it is never 
the nefarious cloak-and-dagger or 
propaganda machine that af¬ 
icionados of techno-thrillers 
might imagine, said Col. Jones. 

"It has a lot of historical bag¬ 
gage from the German use of 
brainwashing, those types of 
things in World War II,” Col. Jones 
said in a recent Pentagon inter¬ 
view. "That is not what we do." 

He said, “Predominately what 
we did in the Gulf is nothing other 
than communicating the truth. 
Our legitimacy and our credibility 
becomes undermined if we don’t 
tell the truth, and that is the most 
powerful tool that we have.” 

For the U.S. Army, there were 
efforts 9* what is now called psy¬ 
chological operations in World 
War II and Vietnam. But the con¬ 
temporary practitioners say they 


back to Rwanda, said Col. Jones ; had to rebuild their skills begin- 
The results of our efforts are lit- ning with the renaissance of the 
erally being felt around the world” military in the 1980s. 


Psy-ops soldiers and civiliar 
are required to speak at least or 
foreign language and, togethe 
psy-ops personnel can speak i 
least 30 languages. Half of the c 
vilian workers have doctorates i 
areas related to foreign affair 
Many of them have lived overseas 
Despite that, it is impossible nc 
to make an occasional mistak 
when dealing with alien cultures 
A classic snafu occurred in Sc 
•malia when a leaflet hurriedl 
composed for dropping oi 
Mogadishu got a critical won 
wrong. 

“The translation for some wa 
’slave nation’ rather than *unitei 
nation," said Col. Jones. TVanslate< 
literally, the leaflet seemed to tel 
Somalis the armed forces of th* 
U.S.-led coalition were coming ti 
enslave them. 

“Somali is a written languagi 
that has only been around for 21 
years," he said. Only one person ii 
the entire U.S. military could b< 
found to help translate the mes 
sage to be printed on leaflets, i 
sailor who had been away for man} 
years. 

“We had debates every day, w< 
hired Somalis to help us witl 
translation, and they had argu 
ments every day about the word! 
and the terms," he said. 

"Somalia was difficult becaust 
of the language, because we gen 
erally don’t go into places that an 
ungovernable and without struc 
ture” he added. 

"I think that is a lesson the U.N 
is learning with great difficulty 
The expectations of the people art 
very high when the U.S. become! 
involved. We have to go in with 
clearly defined objectives and out 
ends have to be achievable," Col 
Jones said. 

There is usually not a long lead 
time for preparation, whether the 
target market for psy-ops is in the 
I lorn of Africa or the Caribbean. 

"I think it's safe to say we have a 
100 percent proven inability to 
predict, to forecast where we are 
going to go,” Col. Jones said. 

"1 mean if you look at Somalia, 
no one could have predicted that. 
Rwanda, forget it” he said. "The 
Gulf — quite frankly we had pre¬ 
pared to fight the Russians in Iran, 
not the Iraqis. 

“If you look at Bosnia, no one 
could haw predicted that because 
there was Yugoslavia and. despite 
the totalitarian regime there, 
there was not chaos. If you look at 
Haiti, who would have predicted 
tliat?" 
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Psychological Operations - ------ - - --- 

are a vital part of the broad 1^1 
range of U.S. political, 
military, economic and 
ideological activities used by 
the U.S. government to 
secure national objectives. 

PSYOP is the dissemination 
of truthful information to 
foreign audiences in support 
of U.S. policy and national 
objectives. 

Used during peacetime, contingencies and declared war, these 
activities are not a form of force, but are force multipliers that use 
nonviolent means in often violent environments. Persuading rather 
than compelling physically, they rely on logic, fear, desire or other 
mental factors to promote specific emotions, attitudes or behaviors. 
The ultimate objective of U.S. military psychological operations is to 
convince enemy, neutral, and friendly nations and forces to take 
action favorable to the United States and its allies. 
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Psychological operations support national security objectives during 
peacetime, contingencies and war. They provide commanders a 
critical, force-multiplying capability that can be used at tactical, 
operational and strategic levels of operations. 

Strategic psychological operations advance broad or long-term 
objectives. Global in nature, they may be directed toward large 
audiences or at key communicators. Operational psychological 
operations are conducted on a smaller scale. They are employed by 
theater commanders to target groups within the theater of 
operations. Their purpose can range from gaining support for U.S. 
operations to preparing the battlefield for combat. 

Tactical psychological operations are more limited, used by 
commanders to secure immediate and near-term goals. In this 
environment, these force-enhancing activities serve as a means to 
lower the morale and efficiency ot enemy forces. Both tactical and 
theater-level psychological operations may be used to enhance 
peacetime military activities of conventional and special operations 
forces operating in foreign countries. Cultural awareness packages 
attune U.S. forces before departing overseas', in theater, media 
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§s fa gefe programs publicize the positive aspects of combined military 

exercises and deployments. 
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In addition to supporting commanders, psychological operations 
provide interagency support to other U.S. government agencies. In 
operations ranging from humanitarian assistance to drug interdiction, 
psychological operations enhance the impact of actions taken by 
those agencies. Their activities can be used to spread information 
about ongoing programs and to gain support from the local populace. 
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Psychological operations units of the U.S. Army are language and 
culturally oriented. The 4th Psychological Operations Group 
(Airborne) at Fort Bragg, N.C., the only active Army psychological 
operations unit, constitutes 26 percent of all U.S. Army psychological 
operations units. The remaining 74 percent are in the Reserve 
component. 
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Th» page is an unofficial document and does not represent information 
endorsed by the United States Government, the United States Special 
Operations Command or the United States Army Special Operations 
Command. However, most information is derived from those sources and 
has been checked for accuracy. For comments, questions, and 
suggestions, please go to the Communications Center . 
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PEACE IN MIND 
will the UN give 
psyops a chance? 

Psychological 
operations are an 
integral part of modern 
warfare. Can United 
Nations military 
missions afford to 
ignore such a useful 
tool? 

By Brian Cloughley! 


US Marines distribute newspapers to Somalis in 
Mogadishu during Operation Restore Hope in 
December 1992. Despite "hearts and minds" 
efforts, the populace came to view UN and US 
actions as hostile. (Terry Mitchell, Combat 
Camera) 


T he use of psychology In war Is as old as war itself. It can be as basic as 
propaganda, or as sophisticated as the increasingly refined employment of 
psychological operations (psyops) in the Second World War, the Cold War, 
Korea, Malaya, Vietnam, and Haiti. Psyops has been a tool that, when skilfully 
employed, assisted in overcoming hostile forces. There is a nexus among 
psyops, national strategic imperatives, censorship, outright propaganda, 
deception, "black" propaganda, employment of intelligence, conventional 
military operations, and the truth. The last is the most important for successful 
psyops. 

With the introduction of non-lethal weaponry, and an increased reluctance on 
the part of national governments to place their armed forces in harm's way 
(especially when involved in United Nations operations), psyops has an even 
more important rc!c :o play. This is true in conflict and in the period before 
conflict begins. The use of psyops in UN peacekeeping as an instrument of UN 
policy (rather than that of participating countries alone), is overdue. However, 
the employment of psyops must be more skilful and more subtle than in the 
past. The UN should use psyops as it does diplomacy: as an interlocking tool 
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that, along with other means at its disposal - including force - can be used to 
limit casualties and assist in achieving aims set by the UN Security Council. 

The UN is not impervious to new ideas; rather it is slow to recognize and 
implement them. This is because the bureaucracy is cumbersome and 
dependent on consultation involving a multitude of interests, not the least of 
which are national. If the UN should consider developing a psyops capability, 
then the road will be long and hard. 

One stumbling block will be the misperception of the relation between pysops 
and intelligence. Although the areas are linked, there is no direct connection. 

It is essential that psyops be co-ordinated with other efforts to be effective. 
However, a single error in presentation can destroy the entire credibility of a 
psyops program and even result in an enemy's increased determination to fight. 
Psyops can be both strategic and tactical, but its purpose remains essentially 
the same. It can include political, military and economic measures to achieve its 
objectives, which are to: 


• bolster civilian morale in the country or countries whose troops are to conduct, 
or are conducting, military operations; 

• assist in the maintenance of morale of national and allied armed forces; 

• obtain the support of civilian elements in the country against which military 
operations are being carried out, or against whom it is intended pressure should 
be brought to bear (the "target country"); 

■ persuade civilian and military personnel of the target country that their 
government's cause is flawed or futile; 

• cause disaffection amongst the enemy's combat troops; and 

• encourage governments and populations of neutral or potentially supportive 
countries to support action against the target country; 

Whether strategic or tactical, a national (or UN) program to influence target 
countries requires direction and co-ordination at the highest level. There is no 
point in a government agency adopting a line of propaganda at variance with 
other departments or ministries. 

PSYOPS IN ACTION • 


In Vietnam, the enormous American psyops effort failed at the strategic level, 
but had some success tactically. The North Vietnamese government knew 
exactly what United States Secretary of State Henry Kissinger was attempting 
to do in his negotiations and passed this information to field commanders. The 
Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN) told of Kissinger's manoeuvres 
which, he thought, would be kept on a basis of govemment-to-govemment 
confidentiality. Kissinger did not inform his own side of much of what he was 
doing, even at the highest levels in the US State and Defense departments. 
However, the enemy knew - and capitalized on - his approaches. This served to 
weaken strategic psyops agar.:* Vietnam, and even worked against success of 
low-ievel tactical psyops in the field. 

During the "Emergency" in Malaya (1948-1960) when British and other 
Commonwealth forces fought Communist guerrillas in the jungles, there 
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emerged a Chinese master of psychological warfare, C.C. Too. His tenets 
included the advice that a psyops campaign should be based on: "Don’t preach. 
Don’t theorize. Never say 'I told you so.’ No propaganda based on hatred." One 
of his maxims was: "You are a human being and we all make mistakes." & 

Robert Thompson, a British authority on counterinsurgency, went further. As a 
comparatively junior officer serving in Malaya, he developed the basics of 
modem tactical psyops in counter-revolutionary warfare which are as applicable 
today to UN operations as they were 40 years ago in the Malay jungles: 

• encourage the surrender of insurgents; 


• sow dissension between insurgent rank-and-file and their leaders; and 

• create an image of government, both to the insurgents and to the population, 
that is both firm and efficient, and at the same time just and generous. ( 3 ) 

In hindsight it is easy to see why Thompson's doctrine failed in Vietnam, with its 
corrupt government officials, bellicose American warriors (commanding an 
increasingly disaffected and ill-disciplined conscript military), and a US 
government that did not know what was going on in the country it was trying to 
"save". 

The US learned many lessons from Vietnam, not least in the psyops field. In 
1994-1995, the US campaign against followers of the discredited regime in Haiti 
proved successful. The 4th Psychological Operations Group of the US Army 
targeted groups and individuals within Haiti and used new technologies, 
including electronic mail and the Internet. However, psyops relies to some 
extent on the perception of those targeted that there might be a better 
alternative to a corrupt or brutal regime. In Somalia and Bosnia the alternatives 
were, and are, difficult to identify, given ethnic and clan allegiances which are 
almost impossible to break down. No Bosnian Muslim could ever be convinced, 
at such a late stage in the conflict, that government by Serbs would be in the 
Muslims' interests. It is too late, in Bosnia, to convince any group that rule by 
another would be acceptable. However, it is ironic that the unofficial 
propaganda produced by television coverage contributed to convincing the UN 
that indecision and inaction had continued too long. 

With the exception of one area, Britain has neglected psyops in recent years. In 
spite of the observation of British Major General Frank Kitson, over 20 years 
ago, that "Undoubtedly the British are "bringing up the reari in this important 
aspect of contemporary war," ^ the United Kingdom's efforts have not 
increased in quantity, although techniques and application are sophisticated. A 
request by a Commonwealth country to the UK Ministry of Defence in 1995 for a 
briefing on British psyops policy and doctrine was deflected. 

NEED FOR SECRECY 

It is reasonable to conclude that Britain has concentrated so much on Northern 
Ireland and the IRA (Irish Republican Army) that psyops techniques are almost 
entirely country-specific and sensitive, and therefore cannot be disclosed even 
to friendly countries. Britain's psyops campaign against the IRA appears to have 
been conducted at a tactical level, and was aimed at recruiting informants and 
conveying disinformation. Even conveying the "truth" has been of little 
advantage to the British, as the targets (the IRA, republicans and most 
Catholics) believe their cause is just. 

If the UN is to take psyops seriously it will have to rely on the technical 
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knowledge, personnel and equipment of those countries that have expertise in 
the subject. Many armed forces possess a psyops capability. The US possesses 
one of the largest capabilities, discounting the Russians and Chinese whose use 
of propaganda cannot be described as benevolent. It would be reasonable to 
expect the US to place some of its assets at the disposal of the UN for specific 
operations. There would be, however, a requirement for a permanent psyops 
planning cell at UN Headquarters (UNHQ), and tacit agreement by the US that 
non-combat troops could be placed under the control of a UN field commander. 

UNHQ in New York took many years to agree to constitute a military operations 
cell at even modest staffing levels. It exists as part of the office of the Military 
Adviser to the Secretary General (MILAD). Although the present organization is 
not wholly satisfactory (mainly because staff levels are inadequate and 
incorrectly structured), there have been steps in the right direction. UNHQ 
resistance to inclusion of military representatives at appropriate levels stems 
from the days of the Cold War, and there remains a reluctance to become 
involved in the intelligence process. UN information-gathering and processing 
has been described as "a neglected area of UN activity" and improvement has 
been limited by "the financial crisis of the organization, combined with a 
traditional scepticism about ‘intelligence 1 activities." ( 5 * 

Psyops depends on timely intelligence. Although psychological operations must 
not be (or perceived to be) integral to the intelligence system, liaison between 
the two staffs is essential. Even then, there can be problems. In Vietnam, an 
operation directed against a Viet Cong guerrilla leader failed because a leaflet, 
directed personally to him, contained incorrect information. It stated that he was 
suffering from tuberculosis, and should surrender for medical treatment that was 
not available in the jungle. However, he had a stomach ulcer. Information from 
a Viet Cong prisoner showed that credibility was lost and the Viet Cong had 
resolved to ignore further messages. There is a close link between intelligence 
and psyops, but the intelligence must be reliable. 


Despite UN inertia, and continuing distrust among some countries involved in 
peacekeeping planning, participation and direction, an intelligence database is 
essential for the success of operations. This will be difficult to implement fully 
given wariness of some countries concerning possible compromise of methods. 
However, basic intelligence about an area in which UN peacekeepers are to be 
committed can be obtained from open sources. Later, more tactical intelligence 
can be gathered on the ground by well-known (and commercially available) 
systems and techniques. Even though communications intercept is a sensitive 
matter (and of considerable importance in psyops), there is no requirement for a 
contributing country to divulge technical details. For example, during the 
Second World War, information disseminated by the Ultra system to even the 
highest commanders did'not involve them having to know how the process 
worked. Even today, details of organizations such as the UK Government 
Communications Headquarters and the US National Security Agency are 
confined to a few. The product, sanitized as necessary, can be distributed 
without recipients knowing its origins. National intelligence systems and sources 
need not be compromised. 

LOW-KEY OPERATIONS 


Mounting a peacekeeping operation at short notice (which, almost by definition, 
will be the norm), is a complex undertaking. Employment of strategic psyops in 
a concerted campaign would not be practicable and its usefulness is 
questionable given the conflicting messages which emanate from those 
countries supporting UN resolutions. The UN should confine itself to low-key 
tactical psyops once an operation is under way. This would require: 
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• establishment of a permanent psyops planning cell within UNHQ; 

• access to intelligence before and during operations; 

• commitment by a major country to provide a tactical psyops unit on request; 

• guarantee of delivery means (aircraft for leaflets, a radio station and aural 
dissemination); 

• precise command-and-control arrangements between the tasked unit, the 
force commander, the UN Secretary General's Special Representative (if 
appointed) and UNHQ. 

The psyops planning cell in New York should be an element of Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO) and an integral part of the Planning and Co¬ 
ordination Cell which is to be headed by a one-star military officer. It should 
consist of a staff of three: a staff officer (plans) of lieutenant-colonel rank; an 
assistant; and a civilian psyops adviser. They would have access to the Joint 
Deployable intelligence Support System *6} and be augmented during operations 
by further staff, selected for their knowledge of the region involved. 

A tactical psyops unit of about 30 staff of all ranks would be based within the 
HQ of the force commander. It would be under his operational control, having 
contact with the providing country only on such matters as might conflict with 
national policy. (There would be no question of covert psyops operations such 
as the Phoenix Program m in Vietnam). 

The planning cell, in association with Field Operations Division in New York, 
would determine allocation and types of equipment. This would, preferably, also 
be provided by the country contributing the unit. Command and control, as far 
as UNHQ is concerned, should be through the force commander to MILAD, 
thence to the secretary-general, as with other elements of the peacekeeping 
force. Operationally, the unit would be tasked to: 

• convey the aims of the Security Council resolution(s) to the populace and 
fighting forces of the country concerned; 

• advise the force commander on civil aid projects that would assist the welfare 
of the population and contribute to their acceptance of the UN force; and 

• conduct psyops intended to diminish the influence of disruptive individuals and 
groups. 

Establishment of a UN psyops capability is practicable and necessary. Civic 
action programs in operational areas have been fragmented in the past, and 
there has been little co-ordination in efforts to convince dissident elements and 
civilian populations of the benefits of UN presence. Inclusion of a planning cell 
in UNHQ and a guarantee that a tactical unit would be made available are 
modest goals, but their achievement would be of considerable benefit to future 
peacekeeping operations. 

Photograph: US Marines, using a Humvee equipped with a public-address 
system, make a sweep of Bakara Market, Mogadishu, in 1993. Could an 
effective psyops campaign have salvaged this UN mission? (Terry Mitchell, 
Combat Camera) 
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Drawings: The US psyops campaign against Iraq during the 1990-1991 Gulf 
War was effective in convincing Iraqi soldiers to surrender. One Iraqi divisional 
commander later said that psyops leaflets were a great threat to Iraqi morale, 
second only to bombing. The Arabic script above reads "Too late!", while that 
below reads "This location is subject to bombardment Escape now and save 
yourselves." (US Army) 


Notes: 
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2. Noel Barber, The War of the Running Dogs. Collins, 1971. 
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6. Op cit. "The US-donated intelligence processing system in the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations... was installed to aid UNISOM II operations and is 
also viewed as a 'first initial step’ in enabling the Secretariat to receive, process 
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7. The Phoenix Program was designed to identify and "neutralize" members of 
the Viet Cong infrastructure in South Vietnam. It went out of control and 
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Cover-Up. Random House 1972. 
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Psychological operations unit now a regiment 

The soldiers who use mass communications to fight the nations battles get recognition . 

By Henry Cuningham 
Military editor 

The Army last week activated a Psychological Operations Regiment, giving todays soldiers a link with 
their historic roots. 


“This has been over five years in the making, and it has finally happened, due to the efforts of a lot of 
folks, Maj. Gen. Kenneth R. Bowra said at the ceremony. 



Retired Col. Alfred 
Paddock Jr., left, and 
retired Sgt. Maj. Rudy 
Whittaker uncase the unit 
colors as Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth Bowra, with his 
back to the camera, looks 
on. 

Staff photo by Cindy 
Burnham 


“This marks a significant milestone, not only for the special operations 
community, but also for the U S. Army, Bowra said. “It is also long 
overdue. 

Bowra is commander of the John F. Kennedy Special Warfare Center 
and School, which gives soldiers their initial training in psychological 
operations, civil affairs and Special Forces. Fort Bragg is home to the 
4th Psychological Operations Group, the Armys only active-duty psy 
ops unit. 

Psychological operations soldiers are the Armys experts at mass 
communications. They can communicate by print and broadcast to 
encourage soldiers and civilians to support U.S. military objectives on 
the battlefield, after a conflict or in peacetime. 

Psy ops soldiers in Vietnam used radios, loudspeakers and leaflets to 
announce American might, denounce Chinese and Soviet imperialism, 
promote the good life of a prisoner of war and encourage defection. 
During the 1989 Panama invasion, psy ops troops worked to help calm 
the civilian population. In the Gulf War, they conducted leaflet 
campaigns to encourage surrender. 

The regimental motto, ‘Persuade, Change and Influence, that you see 
on those colors is an absolutely fitting one, Bowra said. 

The regimental shield is silver gray, white and black representing the 
three types of psychological operations. White represents overt action. 


Black is for operations attributed to others. Gray is for activities that are conducted anonymously. 


In the center of the shield is adapted from the psychological operations collar insignia. The Trojan 
Horse represents the ability to act in an unexpected manner and influence all types of warfare. The 
lightning bolt and sword denote speed and the ability to strike anywhere. 


( 
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There will be a “greater importance of psychological operations in the Information Age of today and 
tomorrow, Bowra said. 

Active and reserve soldiers will wear the same regimental insignia, he said. 

“That insignia should serve as a reminder of the unique affiliation, sense of loyalty, commitment and 
history that they share, Bowra said. “Activation of the regiment will also reflect our Total Army, the 
integration of the active and Reserve components. 

Retired Col. Alfred H. Paddock Jr. of Alexandria, Va., became the first honorary colonel of the 
regiment. He served three combat tours in Vietnam with Special Forces units and is former 
commander of the 6th Psychological Operations Battalion and 4th Psy Ops Group at Fort Bragg. 
Paddock was director of psychological operations in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Retired Sgt. Maj. Rudy Whittaker of Stockton, Calif., became the regimental sergeant major. He is a 
veteran of psy ops and military intelligence units. 

Psychological warfare almost disappeared after World War II and then was revived. 

The Psychological Warfare Center came to Fort Bragg in 1952. The center was the forerunner of the 
JFK Center and School. 

Civilian employees make a big contribution as intelligence analysts and computer specialists. Paddock 
said. 

“We could not do our job without these folks, he said. “So although they are not formally a part of 
the regiment, I say as the first honorary colonel of the regiment that we should include them in spirit. 

“It is a special day, said Chad Spawr, of Rochester Hills, Mich., president of the Psychological 
Operations Veterans Association. “Its special for all of you in the psy op community today, but its 
special for those in the psy op veteran community as well. This day is special because it confers 
something that weve always known, but youve known as well: That psy op makes a difference. 

Spawr helped established a psy ops center between U.S. and Vietnamese forces. 

Twelve men died in Vietnam performing psy op missions and more than 100 psy ops soldiers were 
wounded in action, he said. 
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Media Mind Control 


bv Steven Jacobson 



I n the book “1984.” George 
Orwell warned that people were 
in danger of losing their free¬ 
dom of mind without being aware 
of it while it was happening 
because of psychological, emotion¬ 
al and intellectual manipulation: 
mind control. The world of "1984“ 
arrived unnoticed in America. 
Psychological warfare is being 
waged against an unsuspecting pub¬ 
lic. The problems in America are 
the result of people being led to 
believe things that are not true. 
Most people don't pay conscious 
attention to the things that affect 
them subconsciously. They don't 
usually know what to look for. 
However, when pointed to. these 
things can be recognized and under¬ 
stood. America has been lulled into 
a deeeep sleeeep and it is time to 
wake up. 

The principles of mind control, 
hypnotic suggestion and mental pro¬ 
gramming are ancient uhe term 
used doesn't matter, the principles 
remain the same). The goal is to 
suspend the thought processes of 
the conscious mind to cause a state 
of mind that is similar to day 
dreaming. Stop conscious thought, 
and the mind is in its most sug¬ 
gestible state and thereby more 
receptive to programming. 

Think of the times you have 
caught yourself staring blankly at 
the television screen, losing all 
sense of time and place. When you 
stop conscious thinking and your 
mind goes blank, this is the hypnot¬ 
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ic state of mind. Remember seeing 
flashing words and numbers in TV 
commercials? Your eyes lock onto 
the flashing images, thus inducing 
hypnosis to reduce resistance to 
the message being presented by- 
stopping all thought and analysis. 
Though not consciously perceived, 
the television screen, while appear¬ 
ing static, actually flickers, 

Any repeating light or sound 


The patterned speech 
of a newscaster Is 
similar to that of a 
hypnotist. The eye 
contact made with the 
viewer Is also a 
hypnotic technique. 
And a newscaster Is 
also an accepted 
and respected 
authority figure , thus 
encouraging 
acceptance of the 
information presented 
as true and accurate. 


pattern can lead one into an altered 
state. A hypnotist uses patterned 
speech by varying the pacing and 
inflection of his \oice to induce 
this state of mind in his subject. It 
is in this state of mind where one is 
the most receptive to mental pro¬ 
gramming. Whether or not the 
information takes hold in the mind 


depends on two factors: trust in the 
source of the information, and repe¬ 
tition of the message. Trust in the 
source of the information induces 
acceptance of the message as true 
even if it is not understood. 
Repetition of the message embeds 
it in the subconscious, so that 
acceptance of its truth and accuracy 
becomes a conditioned response. 
Thus, this information will be 
accepted as true without thinking 
about it whenever it is presented 
again. 

Think for a moment about the 
way newscasters speak and you will 
realize they all talk the same way 
regardless of their ethnic back¬ 
ground. Whether they be black, 
white. Hispanic or Oriental, with 
few exceptions, they all sound 
alike. The patterned speech of a 
newscaster is similar to that of a 
hypnotist. The eye contact made 
with the viewer is also a hypnotic 
technique. And a newscaster is 
also an accepted and respected 
authority figure, thus encouraging 
acceptance of the information pre¬ 
sented as true and accurate. 

Studies over the years have 
demonstrated that many people, 
especially young people, unques- 
tioningly accept the reality present¬ 
ed by television. Popular culture 
(movies, television and music) car¬ 
ries messages about how society 
works and how people should 
behave. Entertainment is not value- 
free. It has ideological content and 
presents a world view that influ¬ 
ences those who watch the pro¬ 
gramming. The population has been 
conditioned by a mass-media creat¬ 
ed culture. Long-term exposure to 
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this artificial reality cannot help aware of having seen or heard any- 
but have an enormous impact on thing. The BBC experiment was 
the social and political life of the followed by an experiment by the 
nation. Add to this the inherent Canadian Broadcasting Corp. doing 
nature of television to induce the the same thing: projecting sublimi- 


hypnotic state of mind regardless of 
content, and you have the most 
potent instrument for mass persua¬ 
sion in the history of the world. 

On June 22, 1956 the British 
Broadcasting Corp. experimented 
with projecting subliminal images 
on television. Pictures were flashed 
on the screen too quickly to be seen 
consciously, but they did make an 
impression on the subconscious. 
Subliminal perception is the pro¬ 
cess whereby you receive and 
respond to visual and sound infor¬ 
mation without being aware of it. 
The message, in the form of printed 
words, pictures or voices, is pre¬ 
sented either so rapidly or so faint- 


nal images. In the U.S., TV station 
WTWO in Bangor, Maine conducted 
a similar experiment in November, 
1957. 

Experiments were not limited to 
television. In 1958, radio station 
WAAF in Chicago broadcast 
“subaudible" commercials. Seattle’s 
KOL broadcast barely audible taped 
messages “below" the music played 
by its disk jockeys. Marketing 
researcher and psychologist James 
Vicary' tested subliminal ads in 
a New Jersey movie theater. 
“Hungry? Eat Popcorn" and “Drink 
Coca-Cola" were flashed on the 
screen at 1/3000 of a second every 
five seconds during the movie. 



Coca-Cola. Every major advertising 
agency has sponsored extensive 
research into subliminal percep¬ 
tion. Vance Packard’s 1957 book 
“The Hidden Persuaders” revealed 
that American industry was re¬ 
searching the use of subliminal 
messages to motivate people to buy 
their products. Dr. Wilson Bryan 
Key has written four books expos¬ 
ing the widespread use of sublimi¬ 
nal ads by the advertising industry. 

Even children are exploited for 
profit. According to an ad execu¬ 
tive, “When you sell a kid on your 
product, if he can’t get it, he will 
throw himself on the floor, stamp 
his feet, and cry. You can’t get a 
reaction like that out of an adult.” 
Research on children begins as 
early as ages two and three using 
the psychological techniques of fin¬ 
ger sensors, eye-tracking and brain¬ 
wave measurements. 

Using what was called the 
Precon Process, the picture of a 
skull and the word BLOOD were 
flashed subliminally on the screen 
in the 1958 movie "My World 
Dies Screaming," Some words and 
images trigger strong emotional 
responses in people. Laboratory 
experiments show that people will 
react to words like BLOOD and to 
pictures of skulls with indications 
of heightened emotions such as 
quickened pulse, faster breathing 
and sweating palms. 

The “Exorcist" used both sub¬ 
liminal sounds and pictures. A full¬ 
screen death mask of Father Karras 
was flashed on the screen at l/48th 
of a second during the movie. The 
terrified squealing of pigs being 
slaughtered and the buzzing sound 
of angry bees was mixed into the 
soundtrack. People actually fainted 
in response to this movie, many 
became nauseated and many had 
nightmares. Note that William Peter 
Blatty, the author of the novel and 
producer of the movie, was a CIA 
operative who served as the policy- 
branch chief of the Psychological 
Warfare Division of the United 
States Air Force. 

“The foundation of film art is 
editing," wrote the Russian film 
director Pudovkin in the preface 
of the German edition of his book 
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on film techniques. In an experi¬ 
ment at the Moscow Film School, 
Lev Kuleshov created the impres¬ 
sion of a single actress by joining 
the face of one woman, the torso of 
another, the hands of another and 
the legs of yet another. An anony¬ 
mous British film technician is 
quoted in a front-page article in the 
London Tribune August 5. 1949 
saying: "We claim that with judi¬ 
cious cutting and an adroit use of 
camera angles, it is simple to make 
a fool of anybody. We can distort 
the emphasis and meaning of 
Minister's speeches not only by 
cutting out statements but by sim¬ 
ple use of long shot, medium shot 
and close-up. For any statement 
said in close-up is given greater 
significance on the screen than one 
said in long shot. There is no end to 
the tricks we can play with this 
simple device.” 

A picture may be worth a thou¬ 
sand words, but it can also deceive 
one into believing something that is 
not true. Some of the most spectac¬ 
ular footage of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire in 1906 was 
faked. 

Newsreel companies often staged 
events. During the Mexican Rev¬ 
olution in 1914, they made arrange¬ 
ments with Pancho Villa to fight his 
battles in daylight and to wail until 
the cameras were in place before 
launching his attack. Much of the 
newsreel coverage of World War I 
was faked. Literary Digest printed 
an expose in its November 13, 1915 
issue. The practice of faking scenes 
of celebrities by employing imper¬ 
sonators was frequently used by 
The March of Time screen maga¬ 
zine. Known instances of content 
manufacture, re-creation and person¬ 
ality impersonation are documented 
by Raymond Fielding in “The 
American Newsreel.” The capacity to 
lie with a picture and be undetected 
has been greatly enhanced by mod¬ 
ern computer technology. 

On October 30, 1938 thousands 
of people fled from a crisis that had 
no existence except in their imagi¬ 
nations. A radio broadcast of H.G. 
Welles’ “War of the Worlds” led 
thousands of listeners to believe 
that the planet earth had been 
invaded by Martians! "we are ready 
to believe almost anything if it 
comes from a recognized authori¬ 


ty,” writes Howard Koch in his 
book. “The Panic Broadcast.” Koch 
wrote the radio script performed by 
Orson Welles and his Mercury 
Theater on CBS. 

Produced on videotape for real¬ 
ism, the 1983 made-for-TV movie 
"Special Bulletin" about terrorists 
exploding an atomic bomb in 
Charleston. S.C. looks and sounds 
like a real news broadcast in 
every detail. Like the radio broad¬ 
cast of “The War of the Worlds," 
the cast of characters include the 
anchorperson(s). and correspon¬ 
dents reporting from the field and 
outside “experts” brought in to 
comment on new developments. In 
both instances, despite disclaimers, 
people thought they were listening 
to an authentic newscast. 

Motion pictures were an effec¬ 
tive propaganda weapon during 


These loud , low- 
frequency vibrations 
and the driving beat 
of most rock music 
affect the pituitary 
gland, which 
v controls male and 
female sexual 
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both world wars. German Chief of 
Staff Erich Ludendorff. writing in 
1917, said: “The war has demon¬ 
strated the superiority of the photo¬ 
graph and the film as a means 
of information and persuasion.” 

Lenin considered the cinema the 
most important of the arts and 
established a state school for cine¬ 
matography two years after the 
Communist takeover of Russia. 
“Molding the feeling and intelli¬ 
gence of the masses is one of our 
political problems and for this end 
we find the movies most effective,” 


said Russian film director Sergei 
Eisenstein. All totalitarian move¬ 
ments are vitally concerned with 
the indoctrination of the popula¬ 
tion, particularly the young people 
of the nation. Because of this, the 
arts are of great importance. Art is 
a way of seeing. What we see in 
art defines what we understand to 
be “reality.” The most successful 
propaganda uses the arts as a 
weapon to influence and control the 
thinking and behavior of the target 
population. 

The power of music has been 
recognized throughout history. 
According to Confucius, “If one 
should desire to know whether a 
kingdom is well-governed, if its 
morals are good or bad, the quality 
of its music will furnish the 
answer.” Change in musical style is 
inevitably followed by a change 
in politics and morality. Change 
swept Western civilization, not just 
America, in the 1960’s that was 
brought about by change in popular 
music. Plato and Aristotle believed 
that people could be controlled by 
music. In Nazi Germany, the govern¬ 
ment used music to create a state of 
mind in the German people. In 
Orwell's “1984,” music is tightly 
controlled because of its power 
to communicate and influence 
behavior. 

Your entire body is sensitive to 
sound. Sound causes changes in 
body chemistry, blood pressure, 
breathing and digestion. Fast music 
will speed up the nervous system 
while slow music will slow it down. 
Sounds vibrate in different parts of 
the body. Low tones will vibrate 
in the lower parts of the body, 
and high tones will vibrate in the 
higher portions and on into the 
head. Much of today’s popular rock 
music is built around a heavy bass 
pattern louder than the melody. 
These low-frequency vibrations 
reverberate in the lower parts of 
the body so that the music “feels” 
good. These loud, low-frequency 
vibrations and the driving beat 
of most rock music affect the pitu¬ 
itary gland, which controls male 
and female sexual responses. The 
repeating sound pattern induces the 
hypnotic state of mind that is simi¬ 
lar to day dreaming, thus clearing 
the mind of all thought so that the 
message can be implanted in the 






subconscious without resistance. 

It is important to note that the 
lyrics of many rock songs are not 
clearly distinguishable consciously. 
When you do not hear the message 
clearly, you cannot make the con¬ 
scious choice to accept or reject it. 
When you cannot make that choice 
or when that choice is taken away 
from you, the message is pro¬ 
grammed directly to the subcon¬ 
scious, thus circumventing analysis 
and choice in accepting the content 
of the message. Sixties rock super- 
star Jimi Hendrix said: “You can 
hypnotize people with music, and 
when you get them at their weakest 
point, you can preach into their 
subconscious whatever you want to 
say." 

Although the message of some 
rock music is thoughtful and posi¬ 
tive, the message of many rock 
videos and the music, particularly 
"heavy metal," is a negative mental 
program that glorifies violence and 
deviant behavior. Recurring themes 
are preoccupied with violence, 
rape, sadomasochism, suicide, illic¬ 
it sex, drug and alcohol abuse, 
fascination with the occult and. in 
some instances, race antagonism. 
Long-term exposure to negative 
messages cannot help but have a 
profoundly damaging influence on 
people, especially young people. 

Many ancient civilizations rec¬ 
ognized that music plays an impor¬ 
tant role in determining the charac¬ 
ter and direction of society. They 
also believed that music possesses 
a tangible power that could be 
applied to bring about change with¬ 
in an individual or society as a 
whole. Such power in the hands of 
evil or ignorant men would have 
dire consequences for society. 

The purpose of propaganda is to 
direct public attention to certain 
“facts." “The whole art consists in 
doing this so skillfully that every¬ 
one will be convinced that the fact 
is real,” wrote Adolf Hitler in 
“Mein Kampf." He described the 
principles of effective propaganda: 
it must be aimed at the emotions; it 
must be limited to a few points; it 
must repeat those points over and 
over again until the public believes 
it. To be effective, propaganda must 
constantly short-circuit all con¬ 
scious thinking and operate on 
the individual subconsciously. 

The principles behind “The Big 


Lie” of propaganda are the same 
principles of mind control, hypnot¬ 
ic suggestion and mental program¬ 
ming: distraction and repetition. 
Distraction focuses the attention of 
the conscious mind on one or more 
of the five senses in order to stop 
conscious thinking, thus producing 
the hypnotic state of mind. Repeti¬ 
tion of the message constitutes 
mental programming. Propaganda 
draws attention away from informa¬ 


tion that is true and directs atten¬ 
tion to information that is false. It 
is accomplished scientifically. 

In 1936, a movie used hypnotic 
suggestion to give the audience 
instructions to do something. That 
movie was “Reefer Madness." 
Shown widely on college campuses 
and at midnight screenings across 
the country since 1972, “Reefer 
Madness” uses hypnotic techniques 
to both encourage marijuana use 
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’’Frighted with False Fire.” 

It i* etr**g« «mI «atvhiag that * mi«Ai 
of AmtIum, hcvi is their hums* on a 
quiet SbAit evening, ceuld W wmA «M •! 
their wita >T 1 radi# dramatisation of K. 0 . 
Walla' fantastic old «**7, "The W*r W lk« 
World*. - * 

W('r« Mr* tha 23 -year-otd ictor, Or*oa 
Well**, didst realise the |»it be wsa 
spreading fram cant la coast wot* people 
who b*lirv«d that SMtiui from Mara 
actually had invaded N«w Jtrtay. 

Yit yotmg Mr. W*ll*% a student of 
Shakespeare. Might have remembered Hamlat 
and. remembering. might tar* foraaaas th# 
effect of to* muck dramatic t«*li*m *• aa 
Audi me* already atmag to ki*k oamuu* 
tension, 

Hamlet it waa who » 9*T *• ’'“ ,ch 
th* conoeience’ of th« King •* Deomarh. hia 


uncle, who hdd aaurdarad Hamlat'i father, 
•tiled the throne and married the widowed 
quern. This play with** a play aloe concerned 
the morder of • king. A ad, aa Hamlet had S»- 
tended, hia unde and Ida mother wet* drivea 
to inch by»tetic*> t*rror that thty refused lo 
watch it to the rod. 

-What, frighted with File* fit*l" eiclaimed 
Hwnlet with hitter morn, eeruia aow of hie 
untie'1 gait. 

Unlike Hamlet, yoang Mr. WeUee did not 
plan deliberately to demorelite hia audience. 
And bo guilty coeucience*. hut nerves mad* 
jittery hy ectuel. though almoat incredible, 
threat* of war aad diaaater, had prepare^ l 
good maay American redie lietener* to be¬ 
lieve the completely incredible “news'* that 
Martian hordes were here. 

Of course it abould never happen agiin. 
But we don't egree with tboee who are arga- 
mg that the Sunder night ecare ahowa a need 
for etritt government ccnoorehip of radio 
program*. 

On the contrery. we think it ii evidence 
of how dangerous political control of radio 
might become. If to many people could ha 
aisled wunteniionally, when the purpose waa 
merely to entertain, what could designing 
politician* not do through control of broad- 
catting nation*. 

The dictator* in Europe uet radio to make 
their people believe falsehoods. We want 
nothing like iha* here, letter have America* 
radio remain free to make occasional blunder* 
than itart oa a course that might, in lime, de¬ 
prive it of freedom to broadcait uneanaored 
1 ruth. 

And it should he ea»p for radio to avoid 
repeating thu paittcialar blunder. Th# Colwm- 
hia system. aa J remit of ita unhappy experi¬ 
ence Sunday night, has already pointed the 
•ay. Let ill chain*, all nation*, avoid uae of 
1 he news broadcasting technique in dramatise- 
tione when there la any possibility of any 
lietener (matching fiction fur fact. 





Media Mind Control 


and promote anti-marijuana legisla¬ 
tion. 

The stated intent of “Reefer 
Madness” was to stamp out the 
menace of marijuana because it 
leads to “acts of shocking violence, 
ending often in incurable insanity." 
In contrast, young people are shown 
having a good time smoking mari¬ 
juana, partying, dancing, kissing 
and retreating to the bedroom. By 
showing young people having 
a good time smoking marijuana. 
“Reefer Madness" encourages young 
people to at least try it. By confus¬ 
ing marijuana with heroin and by 
telling the story of normal kids 
going berserk because of marijua¬ 
na, “Reefer Madness" scares older 
people into demanding that govern¬ 
ment do something. 

Speaking to a PTA meeting, a 
high school principal. Dr. Carroll, 
commands parents to stamp out this 
"assassin of our youth.” When Dr. 
Carroll begins to speak, he raises a 
sheet of paper in front of him and 
reads certain “facts” from it. The 
white sheet of paper prominent in 
the middle of the screen is a dis¬ 
traction for the eyes to lock onto in 
order to induce the hypnotic state 
of mind while information is pro¬ 
grammed to the audience verbally. 
A hypnotist leads his subject into 
this state of mind by placing a 
bright object in front of his eyes 
and causing him to gaze upon 
it with persistent attention. 

Dr. Carroll delivers his lines 
with a hypnotic rhythm that is 
punctuated by changes in pacing, 
volume and tone (just like a hypno¬ 
tist). He speaks with authority and 
looks into the camera and into the 
eyes of the audience; both are hyp¬ 
notic techniques. 

In the book “Outsiders," Howard 
S. Becker describes how the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Narcotics under 
Harry Anslinger created the mari¬ 
juana problem to cause the public 
to demand legislation. There are 
striking similarities between an 
article written by Anslinger that 
appeared in the July 1937 issue of 
The American Magazine entitled 
"Marijuana -Assassin of Youth” and 
the content of the movie “Reefer 
Madness.” 

For example, from the article: 
"In 1931, the marijuana file of the 
United States Narcotics Bureau was 
less than two inches thick, while 


today the reports crowd many large 
cabinets.” Compare this to what 
appeared in the movie. Dr. Carroll 
is with a government agent who 
says: “Let me show you something. 
In 1930. the records on marijuana 
filled a small folder like this (less 
than two inches thick). Today, they 
fill cabinets." The camera shows us 
a wall lined with file cabinets. 
“Atrocity" stories that were first 
reported by the Bureau also appear 
in “Reefer Madness.” 

This movie was part of a well- 
orchestrated propaganda campaign 
that included newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and. radio. In 1937, about a 
year after the release of the movie, 
the Marijuana Tax Act was signed 
into law with a major effect being 
to drive prices up for marijuana to 
make its cultivation and distribu¬ 
tion profitable. The strategy used is 
a classic example of Hegelian 
Dialectics -a method to bring about 
change in a three-step process. The 
first step is to create a problem. 
The second step is to create opposi¬ 
tion to the problem -an opposing 
force that will serve as a catalyst 
for action. The third step is to offer 
the solution that will lead to a pre¬ 
determined goal, thus bringing 
about change that would have been 
impossible to impose on people 
without proper psychological con¬ 
ditioning. 

The relationship between the 
increase in crime and violence and 
the decrease in individual rights is 
another example of this strategy in 
action. A progressively more graph¬ 
ic depiction of violence in movies, 
television and music desensitizes 
people, especially young people, to 
real-life violence and increases ten¬ 
sion, anxiety and fear among older 
people who are encouraged to 
demand that government do some¬ 
thing. 

By causing emotional stress 
and mental confusion, judgment is 
impaired and suggestibility 
increased. Under these conditions 
people allow their rights to be 
diminished for the promise of secu¬ 
rity. There can be no doubt about 
the causal relationship between 
media violence and what is happen¬ 
ing in cities and towns across 
the nation 

“The nearly complete monopoly 
of mass communications is general¬ 
ly agreed to be one of the most 


striking characteristics of totalitar{ 
ian dictatorships,” wrote President 
Carter's National Security Advise^ 
Zbigniew Brzezinski in the 
book “Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy.” There could be no 
effective propaganda without mass 
media. The consolidation of owner¬ 
ship of the press, publishing, radio, 
TV and film makes the coordination 
of propaganda possible. Former 
national editor at The Washington 
Post and dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism at the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley. Ben 
Bagdikian. has documented the con¬ 
solidation of ownership of mass 
media in “The Media Monopoly.” 

The 1940 Republican Presidential 
candidate Wendell L. Wilkie was 
chairman of the board of Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation in 
1942. William P. Rogers, secretary 
of state during the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration. was on the board of direc¬ 
tors of Twentieth Century-Fox as 
well as former President Gerald R. 
Ford and Henry Kissinger. Former 
Vice President Walter F. Mondale 
was a member of the board of dir¬ 
ectors of Columbia Pictures and 
former Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig. Jr. was on the board of 
directors of MGM/UA Entertain¬ 
ment Company. 

Entertainment is not just enter¬ 
tainment. It is also propaganda. In 
Orwell’s "1984,” every room con¬ 
tains a television screen that floods 
people's minds with a constant flow 
of information. The primary means 
for controlling people is the control 
of information. According to Homer 
Simpson, the answers to life’s prob¬ 
lems are on TV. And like the car¬ 
toon character, the American people 
have been programmed to look to 
the media for their answers as well. 
When enough people understand 
how they are controlled, the control 
will end. 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 

Steven Jacobson is a graduate of the 
Boston University School of 
Communications and worked in the 
film industry for 13 years with both 
documentary and theatrical film expe¬ 
rience. In 1980. he was given the 
results of private research investigat¬ 
ing hypnosis, leading to his investiga¬ 
tion of the use of hypnotic techniques 
in mass media and the production of 
the audio cassettes “Mind Control In 
America" and “Wake - Up America." 
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'ticked away in the earner of a 
•Jmf) industrial park in I fun-' 
! in.;-ton 1 loach. Calif., is a win- 

B dowiess, nondescript.build- 
nip- Inside, under extremely- 
. •_• hghb security, engineers and 
A " CXCIItlsts ' aru working on devices whose 
.r. ordinary appearance masks the odddy 
Aieir.Imiciiom One. is c0 'ne shaped 
... about the size of a tire hydrant. Anotfe ' 
‘ <?r is a 3-loot long metal tube, mounted 
on a tnpod; with some black’ hnes at 
’ the operator r s end. These are the 
- newest weapons of war. 

• For hundreds of years, sci-fi writers • 
nave imagined wvapans that might nw - | 
energy waves or pulses to knock out f 
knock down, or otherwise dibble cue- { 
mies^without killing tiiem..- j 

And for a good -to years the US. mili- J 
?ary-has quietly been parsuin:-: va- ? . v > n d 
ot tins sort Much of this work is still ! 


O !<; S’Oiii. j;:: y - j-; 






secret, and it lias yet to produce a mA 
i ab ' , c ; “nordeth:il;! weapon. Hut now that 
the cold war has ended and the United 
States is engaged in more hmmmitar- 

iarr :1n d peacekeeping' missions, the. 
j search for weapons that could inca- 

pacitate people without indicting !c- 
j • thal injuries has intensified. Police. 

! !^r an * heenly interested.. Scores of • 
j •' nevv contracts have been let. and 
j • scientists, added by government 
j :• res«iarch oir the “bioefTiictjU of. ' 
j. beam ^ i’nerv^ am searching the 
j electromagnetic, nnd^-.-sonic spec-, 
j tnmiv for wavelengths; that' can • 
affect human.behavior: Recent -id. ' 
van cements in miniaturized elec.- 
•Jronjcs, power generation/ and hnrn 
t -aiming may iinuily have put such'pulse 
and beam weapons on the cusp ofprac-- 
ticahty,somee.xpcrtslay:- ' y ■-■ 
Weapons.already exist (bar use la-' 
winch can-temporarily or perma¬ 
nently blind enemy, soldiers. So-called 
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to^nW Udget d ° cument8 > *« lab intends 
tospend more than $110 million over the 

nect six years "to exploit less-than-lethal 

biolopcal effects oMectrom^S^ 
on for Air Force security, peacekeeo- 
g ' and wa^-fighting operations." 
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these frequencies. "We got chick brains- 
m,yitro-to dump SO percent of the natu- 
rai opioids in their brains," Byrd says. He 
even ran a small project that used mag¬ 
netic fields to cause certain brain cells in 
rats w release histamine. In humans, this 
would cause instant flulike symptoms 
and p roduce nausea. "These fields were 
extremely weak. They were undetect¬ 
able, says Byrd. "The effects were nonle- 
thai and reversible. You could disable a 
J*re°n temporarily," Byrd hypothesizes. 
It Cwould have beoi] like a stun gun." 

m 'fir* 0f 

m the field, and his program, scheduled 


for four years, apparently was 
down after two, he says. “The work was 
really outstanding," he grumbles. "We 
would have had a weapon in one yean" 
Byrd says he was told Ids work would be 
unclassified, "unless it works." Because it 
wotted, he suspects that the program 
went black." Other scientists tell 
tales of res e arch on electromagnetic radi¬ 
ation turning top secret once 


was called "Put the Enemy to Sleep/Ker 
the Enemy From Sleeping.” It called fo 
exploring "acoustics," “microwaves," an. 
"brain-wave manipulation" to alter slee; 
patterns. It was one of only three project 
approved for initial investigation. 

Direct contact 

As the military continues its search fo: 
nonlethal weapons, one device that works 


r ~~T,-success™ nometnai weapons, one device that works 

^I^reachi^ There areduesthat on contact has already hit the streets. It u 

such work H continuing, in 1S95, the in- called the ‘Pulse Wave Myotron.- A sales 
nual meetine of four-star ITS a*v in-. .u _^_^_; u. _- - 


nual meeting of four-star US. Air Force 
generals—called CORONA-reviewed 
more than 1,000 potential projects. One 





m .Status; Research is classified. 
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* video shows it in action. A big, thuggish- 
d looking "criminal" approaches a well- 
te dressed woman. As he tries to choke her. 
she touches him with a white derice 
about the sire of a pack of cigarettes. He 
Calls to the floor in a fetal position, seem¬ 
ingly paralyzed but with eyes open, and 
he does not recover for minutes. 

‘'Contact with the Myotron," says the 
narrator, “feels like millions of tiny nee- 
dire are sent racing through the body. 
This is a result of scrambling the signals 
from file motor cortex region of the 
brain," be says. "It is horrible," says Wi¬ 
liam Gunby, CEO of the company that de¬ 
veloped the Myotron. "It is no toy." The 
Myotron overrides voluntary—but not in¬ 
voluntary-muscle movements, so the 
victim’s vital functions are maintained. 
Sales are targeted at women, but law en¬ 
forcement officers and agencies—includ¬ 
ing the Arizona state police and bailiffs 
with the New York Supreme Court—have 
imrchased the device, Gunby says. A spe¬ 
cial model built for law enforcement, 
called the Black Widow, is being tested bv 
the FBI, he says. “I hope they don’t order a 
lot soon,” he adds. “The Russian govern¬ 
ment just ordered 100,000 of them, and I 
need to replenish my stock" 

The U1S. militar y also has shown inter¬ 
est in the Myotron. "About the time of the 
gulf war, I got calls- from people in the 
mHRaiy," recalls Gunby. "They asked me 
about bonding tire Myotron’s pulse wave 
to a laser beam so that everyone in the 
path of the laser would collapse." While it 
muld not be done, Gunby says, he none¬ 
theless was warned to Imp quiet. “I wax 
told that these calls were totally confiden¬ 
tial," he says, “and that they would com¬ 
pletely deny it if I ever mentioned it" 

Some say such secrecy is necessary in 
new-weapons development But other? 
think it is a mi st a ke . "Because the pro 
grams are secret the sponsorship is lov 
level, and the technology is unconven¬ 
tional, says William Atkin of Humar 
Rights Watch Anns Project “the militan 
has not done any of the things to deter 
mine if the money is being well spent oi 
the programs are a good idea." It shouk 
not be long before the evidence is in. *• 
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A page from Sirhan’s diary. 














1. x have been a resident of the State of California since 
1949. i have liv-'u in dent erey, California for more Lhan five 
> ear.;. 

. i am now .im: lor npproxi ma Lc-1 y seven teem years have been 
engaged in the fi- 3 0 of clinical psychology and psychotherapy. 1 was 

licenced as a psychologist in the State of CaJilurnju in 1/JbO . 

fly formaJ academic background includes graduation from 
Stanford University (A.P.,, a, li. A. from New York University, a 
H.Psy. Lrom the University of houisviliu, a Ph . b . C'.igna Cum I.aude) 
from heidolDerg • m versitv , and a. Diploma in Community • -.-ychiatry , 
State of California Center for Training in Community Psychiatry 
and il- ntnl Health Arimi n is Ira L i on in Berkeley. i was Post-Doctoral 
Fellow with the Deveroux Foundation, and a USPUS-hi.HU Post-Doctoral 
Folio.-. at the* University of California, bovi.eley. 


; .|,i . in • roiessi . r sJ <.* sjnir.aL ions i fit. ua-.’S : 
i-'Cilow-l'rj Lis 1 1 --.oval uoctely cJ Health; : e : I ow-Amer j ca.. .,^ci'd.y Io-» 
fl ill. «* t . 1 llyi-no;,hi ; Pei 1 ow- International Council of Psychologists; 
mend-ei -American Psychological /vocation, African un«; infernaLjona 1 
Society Lor C Lintel and hxper imental Hypnosis, An.er.ican Association 
of Ml lie : j 1 : , AdiiU n i! ' r a t or:, sine American Association of Uni. vers it: 


1 ? 


r. Hy ptagucal experience and positions held inoiuue 1'ivc 

years Chief Clinical Psychologist, Monterey County Mental Health 
Services ; six years, Senior Psychologist, California State Prison, 

San Quentin; lour years Chief Psychologist, Hunterdon ^Ucal Center, 
Hew Jersey; and two years Clinical Psychologist, Alaska Territorial 

Department of Health. 

'■ G. I have taught Abnormal Psychology and Methods of Psycho¬ 
therapy at the University of California, Santa Cruz Extension Program 
as well as pt the University of HawaiiHartnell College and California 
State university, San Jose.,;(a total of twenty-eight courses). I have 
also taught college extension courses for prisoners at Soledad 
Correctional Training Facility. 

r . • 

7. During my six years with the San Quentin Prison (two years 
full time, four years part time), I had an opportunity to study • 

thousands of prisoners, including the condemned men on Death How. 

For two years 1 was in charge of San Quentin Prison's psychological 

testing program. * . 

During the summer of 19 69, 1 interviewed and tested extensively 
and repeatedly during approximately twenty weekly visits, one 
par, rlnma,.- on Death How, Mi rhah Mrh,,,, ( — -d >.i I . i 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy). 

r , ..... t v, sirhar. were terminated , 1 found that 

B. After iay vi:iitb vut.. hirn-u. 

j *.)..,*■ hiv reimilv contact me for the. 
Sirhan hud repeatedly requested that his .ami . 

. ■ 4 . n „ r .evch ; ?tric testimony that had 

specific purpose ol review-ny t V 

beer, given at his trial. 1 reserved my decision to become further 
"'i I ,v..lv...l ... this .until a much late .Ur 1 



to iik 2 cL and talk to William W. Harper, a ballistic's expert and^ 
tc study the trial transcripts. Mr. Harper's findings encouraged 
ine to look further into the psychiatric testimony. I am appalled at 
the conduct of the mental health professionals involved in this 
case. It was with some reluctance that T agreed to examine the 
transcripts of the trial testimony as given by the psychologists 

* M 

and psychiatrists. I undertook the writing of this affidavit because 
I‘feel that it would be a disservice to the profession of psychology 
to let this matter rest without further review. 

<■. . . 

9. I discussed my findings with the prison's Chief Psychiatrist, 

Dr. David G. Schmidt. It was our conclusion that the findings reported 
during Sirhan's trial did not match*but, in fac£, were strictly in 
conflict with our findings elicited from Sirhan-at San Quentin. 

My psychological test findings were strongly in conflict with the 
testimony of the trial's main witnesses, Dr. Diamond, Dr. Schorr, 
and Dr. Richardson, as weli as with the testimony of psychologists 
performing "blind analysis" of Sirhan's "raw (test) data. 

Nowhere in Sirhan's test responses was I able to^find evidence 
that he is a "paranoid schizophrenic" or "psychotic" as testified 
by the doctors at the trial. My findings were substantiated by 
the observations of the Chief Psychiatrist at San Quentin, Dr. 

Schmidt, who also did WOT see Sirhan as psychotic or paranoid 

schizophrenic. 

For instance, the bias and errors of the psychologists, ; 

such as Dr. .Schorr, are well illustrated by the fact that his IQ 
estimates of Sirhan were significantly lower than those I obtained 
at San Quentin. During my testing at San Quentin, Sirhan obtained 
the following resul ts on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale: ^ 




I 


Verbal IQ 129 (Very Superior) 

Performance 1U 119 (Bright Normal) 

Full Scale IQ 127 (Superior-) 

Dr. Scho.rr testified that his intelligence testing of Sirhan 
produced the following, much lower, IQ estimates: 

Verbal IQ 10 9 (Average-) 

Performance IQ 82 (Dull -Normal) 

Full Scale IQ 98*(Average) 

From these scores. Dr. Schorr inferred and related to the jurj 
that, based on his intelligence testing, Sirhan was a schizophrenic. 
Actually he was performing below his true intelligence because:. 

a) he was under stress of being imprisoned under very unusual 

circumutanccs , 

b) he did not, as an Arab, want to cooperate with a Jewish 

doctor (doctors) he.deeply distrusted.. 

: 

This deep distrust, NORMAL (under the circumstances) was ' 

interpreted by his doctors as "paranoia", M schizophrenia", or 
"psychosis". None of these labels could describe Sirhan's behavior..- 
on Death Row where I found that his behavior fell well within the . ...." 

normal range. • , ‘ v. ' ’ . 

’ . * i % * * ’ • 

10. The testimony of psychiatrists and psychologists, which 
I have carefully studied from trial transcripts, shows significant /. 
errors, distortions', even probable- falsification of facts. The 
main reason for. these errors rests largely, on their belief that 
Sirhan killed Robert F. Kennedy. Their approach to examining Sirhan “ 
was highly misguided because of this preconceived notion. Had • 
they known the ballistics evidence strongly contradicts Sirhan 



having hilled Robert F. Kennedy their approach to interpreting 
Sirhan's test responses and spontaneous behavior'would have been 

different. Pp 8063/ 8068, 9, 70. 


U. Assuming that Sirhan killed Robert F. Kennedy, an assump- 
tion, the validity of which apparently no one seriously questioned, 
the mental health specialists saw their role primarily in proving 
what to them was a known fact, rather than in discovering the truth. 
Consequently, since their, approach was incorrect, they related . ‘ 
erroneous conclusions to the jury* , * 


12. The fact that the.doctors examining Sirhan were mostly 
Jewish, whom Sirhan,.as an Arab, highly distrusted, no psychological 
test results or hypnotic experiments conducted by them could be 
expected to yield valid information. The Jewish doctors, personally 
involved in the Arab-Jewish crisis, should have disqualified them¬ 
selves. Psychological testing can provide valid information only 

when the subject trusts and fully cooperates with a psychologist. . ■ 
This Sirhan did with me, but, as he revealed to me, not with the 
court psychologists. Consequently, with or without hypnosis, the _ 
court psychiatrists and psychologists^were NOT in a position to. 
"unlock” Sirhan's mind. This could only be done by a doctor Sirhan 
fully trusted. I had become such a doctor for Sirhan. I believe 
I was well on my way to accomplishing this task,, but could not 
complete it because my visits with Sirhan were abruptly terminated 

by San Quentin's Associate .Warden. James Park. 

13. The following examples which I discovered in the trial 

nhKt-rations of the many errors and biases of 
transcipts serve as illustrations 
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the psychologists and psychiatrists. They apparently were unaware ofj 
them because they had pre-judged Sirhan as guilty. j 

Dr. Richardson testified that he used his test responses j 

alone for reaching his conclusions, yet he also admitted that even j 

not using tests, the known act of killing the Senator, would have. ; 

.led a psychologist to assume he was dealing with a paranoid personality 
Dr. Richardson told the jury (p. 6444) "...th^re is no denying that ; 
the first thing that would pop to mind is a paranoid personality - j 
to a psychologist... Since we know that assassins far back in the i 
United States history are people who tend to be paranoid people-, and j 
this is what wo read in our textbooks, and so the assumption is i 

paranoid. M lie aisn testified (p. 6443). that hearing and reading ; 

in the news media about Sirhan and his presumed killing of Robert ; 

** . i 

F. Kennedy, before his testing, he was “feeling anger at Mr. Sirhan, j 

• i 

a general feeling of wishing to punish (him)". . 

A doctor who feels anger at his client and wishes to punish him j 

is a very poor doctor. His, bias becomes an obstacle and he loses the j 

necessary objectivity heeded to arrive at a .professional judgement. 

In this case, he is no longer a doctor but an emotional layman and 

i i 

should decline to give testimony - just as jurors are disqualified j 

whenever personal reasepns interfere with impartial judgement necessary 
for a fair trial. Examinations of such a client should be left to j 
a more objective, emotionally uninvolved psychologist or psychiatristj 

14. The testimony of Dr. Schorr,.the court's major psychologistj 
witness, contains many errors. The test responses he claims to have 
obtained from Sirhan are much more "sick" than those I obtained and 
which others also obtained from Sirhan at San Quentin. For instance. 
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Dr. Schorr's results from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, showed marked pathology and paranoia in contrast, the 
results of testing with the same' test at San Quentin fell within the 
normal range. Had Sirhan been, truly "schizophrenic", a chronic 
condition, he could not have produced normal responses during my 
repeated testing of him over a period of several months. 

Dr. Schorr testified that Sirhan's MMPI was abnormal and it gave 
"...the truth, the whole truth, as Mr. Sirhan sees.it-and.it is not a 
distortion due to conscious lying...what follows is valid, whatever, 
follows is valid." (p. 5561) 

This is a drastic overstatement and distortion of facts to the 
jury. I have seen thousands of MMPI results of inmates at San Quentin, 
where, under my direction, this test *w'as administered once a year to 
almost all the prisoners. My conclusion was that the prison population 
the MMPI was a near-useless and possibly an invalid instrument which 
I was considering discontinuing altogether. The more intelligent a 
person is, the more quickly he learns to provide whatever responses 
he believes will be most advantageous to him; that is, he'readily 
learns to falsify the results. The MMPI as a test has some value 
with naive individuals who-are not under a specific stress. Dr. 

Schorr's testimony, based on the MMPI, was invalid and misleading to 
the jury. 

15. To illustrate that the tester himself is an important variable 
and that ho may influence the testing process, Dr. Schorr elicited 
twenty-six Rorschach responses from $irhan (Dr. Schorr tested Sirhan 
December 1968, p. 7774), while another psychologist at the trial, 

Dr. Richardson, (Dr. Richardson tested Sirhan August 1968, p. 7764) 
elicited sixty-three responses! 



lu. It was improper and unethical for Dr. Richardson to ' .ancjc 
his psychological test findings after he read Dr.' Schorr's report as 

he states he did (pp. 6 416, 17‘, and 6447, 8). 

Professionals must work independently in order not to be influenced 
by the bias of colleagues. Dr. Richardson utilized conclusions made, 
by Dr. Schorr; at the same time, these psychologists made false 
statements to the J^ci*t, testifying that they worked independently. 

17. Dr. Schorr gave the "raw data" obtained from the non- 
cooperative Sirhan to other psychologists who compounded the errors 
because they lacked the most vital information, the observation of 
the subject’s (Sirhan) behavior during testing. "Blind analyses" 
are not a valid means of testimony in court nor a valid procedure .in- 
clinical practice. A psychologist should never express an opinion 
on a client unless he or she personally examines him. 

• a 

3 8. Dr. Seward testified she was asked by Dr. Pollack to do a 
"blind analysis" of Dr. Schorr's test materials by Dr..Pollack. She 
acknowledged and testified fehe used Dr. Schorr’s evaluation which is 
an improper procedure: 

"... It's the whole attitude with which the examiner approaches the 
subject who is going to be tested that is -important. To get his 
cooperation. You can't get any kind of a-valid response in 10 unless 
you are sure that your subject wants to work with,you; that he is 

doing the best he can." (p. 7282) 

Sirhan told me that he never gave such cooperation to his Jewish 
psychiatrists and psychologists either before or during the trial. 

This renders their test findings, hypnotic experiments and psychiatric • 
interview material invalid. This misleading information should not have 



been considered valid testimony at the trial. 

19. In contrast to the psychiatrists-psychologists team on the 
trial there was one psychologist, Dr. Crain*, who^followed the correct 
guidelines for mental health professionals; he refused to testify with¬ 
out, himself, seeing ana examining Sirhan. Dr. William Crain testified 
(p. G636 ) : 

"Clinical psychologists particularly do not and 1 wuuid not have 
submitted the report to the Court on the basis of the raw data. I 
would have insisted on seeing the defendant." 

to 

The Court: "(Dr. Crain) ‘...has said he couldn’t give an opinion 
to the Court based on the tests alone, (p. 6637)." Dr. Crain was the,, 
one psychologist at the trial who di'd not violate his professional 
ethical guidelines. 

20. Dr. Diamond testified (pp. 6979 and 69 80): "I .might say that. 

1 don’t wish to give you the impression here that Sirhan is cooperative 

* 

in the least. Sirhan never talked to me very much. I don't think he 

. t i 

ever really believed that I was working for-the defense despite the 
reassurances of his attorney^ . Sirhan represented on my part a 
power-struggle with Sirhan in which he is very evidently determined 
to let me know, at least supposed, but I was equally determined to the 
maximum and I think the struggle still goes on to this day." (pp. 69 79 , 
80) • 

From the very beginning Sirhan suspected Dr. Diamond was Jewish 
and it was during the sixth visit (out of a total of. 8) that Dr. Diamond 
confirmed Sirhan 1 s suspicions that Dr. Diamond was indeed Jewish. 
Sirhan's reaction is best seen through .the eyes of Dr. Diamond: 


♦Transcript spelling is "Crain" but the index spells it "Crane". 



"... for the first time [Sirhan] demanded to know whether I 
was Jewish and I told him that I was. Then he went into a kind of 
tirade about Jews, and he hadn't been told." r 

"I incorrectly assumed he had been told and he knew, so there was 
quite a hassle about this, and I didn't*think it proper as a psychiatri 
that I would be Jewish, but finally., reluctantly he agreed to go on." .. 
(pp. 6979 , 6980 ) 

Dr. Diamond testified (at the time of the trial) that his daughter 
granddaughter and his son live in Israel, (p. 7043) * 

Under these•circumstances Dr. Diamond certainly should have 
disqualified himself as a witness in Sirhan's trial. It was impossible 
for him to remain impartial and objective. - 


21. Dr. Seward testified (p. 7270, lines*24, 25) that she did 1 
know the identity of Sirhan; this means her work was not a "blind V 
analysis" as she claimed and further rules out the necessary • objectivi.t 
She knew the charge was political * assassination (p. 7271). She was. 

aware of Sirhan's identity. .Both ( factors obviously influenced her 

• • ■ 

testimony, although she also* improperly testified that her findings 
were based solely on test materials. 


22. Dr. Richardson's testimony is based on his assumption that 


Sirhan killed 
assumed to be 
anchor-point, 
statements on 


Robert F. -Kennedy. Without this conjecture which he. 
the truth, his whole testimony would be without an 
without a foundation. -While he claimed he based his 
psychological tests, his testimony clearly shows it was 
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the preconceived conviction that Sirhan killed Robert F. Kennedy that 
molded his testimony; his statements were selected largely to support 

that fact. 


23. Dr. George DeVos testified about Sirhan, yet he never examined 
Sirhan himself. He should never have presented to the court a diagnosis 
of "paranoid schizophrenia" (p'. 7308) 'as he did, basing ^it merely on 

opinions and test materials gathered by others, such as Dr.'s Pollack, 
Schorr, and Richardson. If a professional expresses a professional- ' ; 
opinion, he must examine the patient himself. Furthermore, his was nof 
a "blind analysis" for he knew the test materials were from Sirhan. 

(p. 7328. Lines 1,2,3) Sirhan's name was on the test materials.. Dr. 
DeVos also testified that the test materials he used as a basis for . ■ / 
his evaluation given to him were incomplete (p. 7320) as indicated by . 
the fact that he did not receive individual responses for his 

evaluation. 


24. Dr. Marcus testified on the basis of a book "The American 
People" by Muzzey (p. 6790 , 6792) that Sirhan had underlined two 
portions of it dealing with McKinley.'s assassination. There is an 
addition to the printing in someone's handwriting stating "Many more ■ 
will come!" The defense attorney, Mr. Cooper, made the stipulation 
that it was Sirhan's handwriting, although he is not a handwriting 
expert. There is no evidence to support this assumption for the 
handwriting distinctly differs from the many handwriting samples I 

received from- Sirhan. 


During the course of preparing this affidavit, Mr. M. McGowan's , 
defense investigative file was brought to my attention. Of particular 
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interest here vas the pedantic .collation of.Sirhan's books taken by 
McCowan. These books were twenty-nine in number and the list was 
given to Sirhan's family. The before-mentioned book is included in 
this list. Mr. McCowan describes with great detail H The American 
People" by Muzzey. On page 373 over a picture of Ulysses S. Grant 
is written "Nuts to myself" twice. This is written w>th a fine pencil . 
and very lightly. Mr. McCowan concludes his report of this book: 

"The writing does not appear to be Sirhan’s writing", and Mr. McCowan 
clearly states: "The above concludes the writings in this book". How¬ 
ever, on page 527 there is a very strongly pressued pen underlining 
"It was his last public utterance..." And there is a handwritten 
addition: "Many more will come." This sentence Dr. Marcus quoted at 

the trial. If McCowan could, see th^-very fine writing on p. 373,. how . 
could he fail to see the different and heavily underlined notations on 
p. 527? In view of the fact'that Mr. McCowan’s research is so 
thorough, I find it incomprehensible that this could have been 
overlooked. Sirhan's consistent 'feelings about strange handwriting in 
his notebook and this addition leads me to believe that someone other * 
than Sirhan underlined and made notes in this book at some date afte 
these books were taken from Sirhan's home. 

25. Reading and studying carefully the transcript of Sirhan's 
trial, there is a dominant impression that the psychiatric-psychologicc 
team, largely made up of Jewish doctors, pooled their efforts to prove 

i 

that Sirhan, the hated Arab, was guilty and insane, a paranoid 1 

schizophrenic. Subsequent studies I have done in a more neutral, 
trusting relationship at San Quentin clearly point out the simple 
truth: Sirhan is not and was never a paranoid schizophrenic. The jurl 


lib 
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was 


f,»d pooled information, the rr^in author of the defense strateyy 
being Dr. Diamond. The evidence suggests that Dr; Diamond was wrong, 
was not objective enough and was not an impartial searcher for truth 
as a psychiatrist in such a grave situation involving a.man's life 
and death should be. The testimony that followed, too often utilized 
textbook stereotyped descriptions, rather than the life and personality 
of a bright young Arab, Sirhan Sirhan. Sirhan had become the center of 
a drama that unfolded slowly, discrediting and embarrassing psychology 
and psychiatry as a profession. He was the center of a drama, the 
true center of which probably still lies very much concealed and un¬ 
known to the general public. Was he merely a double,, a stand-in, sent 
there to draw attention? Was he at the scene to replace someone else? 
Did he actually kill .Robert..Kennedy? Whatever the full truth of the 
Robert F. Kennedy assassination might be, it still remains locked in 
Sirhan's mind and in other, still anonymous minds. 

• 

26. Dr. Diamond testified (j>. 6848): "(Sirhan) was more than 
willing to communicate to me that he had shot and killed Senator 
Kennedy." Sirhan told me that he did not trust Dr. Diamond, that he 
was making up stories ior him to please and confuse him. (p. 6884) 

Dr. Diamond is correct in admitting that.Sirhan lied to him and that, 
it was difficult for him to determine what was truth, what was lie. 

Yet he drew conclusions from such material, presenting it as the 

full truth. i • ( 

To illustrate Dr. Diamond 's‘ typical tendency to reach beyond his 
competence and be an expert also in. areas of no expertise, he testifiec 
(p. 6854) "I am somewhat familiar -with guns .... this type of revolver 
(that Sirhan used) ... never should have been manufactured and all 

vxn 
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available copies should be destroyed..." A-response of this type 
suggests a lack of objectivity and a desire to prove a preconceived 
notion. Dr. Diamond erred in assuming the role of a gun expert. He 


calls Sirhan "careless" and "irresponsible" (p. 6854) for not unloading 
his gun; it could have just been an oversight. 

27. (p. 6 3C5) Dr. Diamond: "...it was possible for'me to pick 
up subtle evidence o.f mental illness." Yet he omitted the source of. 

i* 

the evidence from his testimony. I, in contrast, did not see any 
evidence of "mental illness" in Sirhan in my extensive psychological 
testing, nor in his spontaneous, behavior during the numerous hours we 
spent together. 

28. (p. 6865) If Dr. Diamond's label -for Sirhan, "dementia praecox" 
was correct, Sirhan would have to be. incurably insane; that is what 

this label means. Sirhan was not "incurably insane.", or even "insane" 

as I found from my testing and interviews that extended to the summer 

of 1969. Dr. Diamond was also wrong testifying that dementia praecox 

includes "violent activity of-all kinds". In fact, such patients are 

confused, withdrawn, and regressed but .seldom violent. "Whatever 1 

strange behavior I showed in court," Sirhan told me, "was the result 

» 

of my outrage over Dr. Diamond's and other doctor's- testimony. They 
were saying many things about me that were grossly untrue, nor did I 

.j 

give them my permission to testify in my behalf ii\ court." , . ,' 

A conclusion emerges from the study of court transcripts that 
the Sirhan's "notebooks" were modified and changed to support the im- j 
proper diagnosis of paranoic schizophrenia. This.is an assumption 
that should not be ignored. . 

29. Dr. Diamond is wrong in testifying that the evidence for 




psychosis was obtained when Sirhan was under hypnosis (p. 6881) . 

The fact is, paranoid schizophrenics are almost impossible to hypnotize. 

They are too suspicious and do'not trust anybody, including friends 

and relatives, not to speak of a hypnotist from, for him, the most 

hated race. Psychotics in general are among the poorest subjects for 

hypnosis. They cannot concentrate, they do not' follow instructions 

and basically do not trust. Sirhan, however, was an unusually good. 

hypnotic subject. Sirhan asked me to hypnotize .him, which I did not ^ 

do, in order not to contaminate my test findings with fantasties. 

' • , . » 

He himself had manufactured a.hypno-disk was practicing self-hypnosis 
in his Death Row Cell, an activity requiring considerable self-control^ _ 
which no psychotic has.' The fact that Sirhan was easy to hypnotize, .as , 
testified by Dr. Diamond, proves he- was not a paranoid schizophrenic ' •/ i 
(during one hypnotic experiment Dr.-Diamond made Sirhan jump around, like 
a monkey; only good hypnotic subjects respond so readily to hypnotic , 

sugges tions). 


30. ( P . 6907) Dr. Diamond testified: “Schizophrenia (as he • 

diagnosed Sirhan)"is a disease of the mind which is all pervasive." . 
Admitting this, he presented no evidence, no proof that Sirhan was 
totally, disorganized, “sick" across the board in his mental function- 
ing. Quite to the contrary, numerous witnesses saw him as highly 
intelligent and well oriented. The. fact that Sirhan's behavior was 
quite appropriate to the reality he was in makes his behavior essential!; 
normal. Normal behavior is.tuned in to,reality, is fitting to the . 
circumstances in which the person finds himself. ■ The "mentally ill" 
person does not like his reality and handles it by substituting, a . .. 

world of fantasies; he substitutes his fantasies and wishful thinking 
to reality, something he can handle without loss of self-esteem. 


something he can 



31. (p. 6914) Dr. Diamond used hypnosis in 6 sessions out of * 

8 with Sirhan. What was the purpose of it? To plant ideas in Sirhan's 
mind, ideas that wore not there before? To make him accept the idea' 
that he killed Robert F. Kennedy? Dr. Diamond's' testimony certainly 
suggests this. Dr. Diamond testified (p. 7187) that he could not 
guarantee the authenticity of what Sirhan said under hypnosis. "I 
make no claim whatsoever (p. 7188) for hypnosis as indicating the 
validity or the truth of a statement. So I can't vouch for the 
truth. But it did allow me to obtain a great deal of additional 
information ... about Sirhan's feelings . }l At other times, however, 

Dr. Diamond contradicted himself as far as 'the usefulness of 
hypnosis is concerned. • 

When Dr. Diamond was unable to get Sirhan to admit that he wrote 
the notebooks, he testified: (p. 6978) "... so I undertook some 
experiments on possible hypnotic suggestion." This’admission strongly 
suggests the possibility of hypnosis being used for implanting 

hypothetical ideas in Sirhan's mind, xather than uncovering facts. 

• * 

31. (p. 6916) A lie-detector (polygraph), not hypnosis, should 

have been used in finding out whether Sirhan killed Robert Kennedy. 

Why was a lie-detector not used? It should have been, as it is much' 
more reliable than hypnosis which often provided contaminated results. 

A polygraph evaluation should have been made -asking a simple 
question: ."Did you, Sirhan, shoot R.F.K?" This was never done.. 

Dr.,Diamond 1 s testimony is wrong, as he states (p. 6916) "I have 
little or no faith in the accuracy (of a lie detector)." The truth 
is, the polygraph exceeds in accuracy certain techniques, such as 
hypnosis that tend to fuse and contaminate experiences from past and 



present and also can be influenced significantly by the operator 
.(hypnotist); it makes a significant difference.who the hypnotist is. 

32. (p. 6917) Sodium Amytal interview is also quite harmless 
and probably more helpful than hypnosis’? unfortunately, it also was 
not used to get at the truth. While more appropriate, the risks in¬ 
volved in the use of Sodium Amytal were .greatly exaggerated. The 
court obviously relied too heavily on Dr. Diamond's testimony, which 
was so biased that it should have been discarded in its entirety. 

33. The handwriting of Sirhan in his notebooks differ, often 
drastically, from the handwriting on numerous test materials I • 
obtained from Sirhan at San Quentin. Whether someone else wrote 
the notebooks or whether they were written under some special 
influence, such as hypnosis, is entirely unsolved. If someone hypnotize 
him when the notebooks were written, who was it? Unfortunately, the 
defense failed to bring in a handwriting expert. No one apparently 
asked this very important question at the trial where the professionals 
were primarily over-eager to prove that Sirhan was a paranoid 
schizophrenic. 

Dr. Diamond testified (p. 7199): V doubt that he (Sirhan) believe: 
that it was truly his writing in the notebook threatening the 
assassination of Robert Kennedy: X know that he does not believe that 
he actually wrote the automatic writing I showed here in the court- 

room." 

Dr. Diamond testified (p. 6977):'' "I asked him (Sirhan) about 
the various details of automatic writing (in the notebooks), this 
and another card which we experimented with, and he observed that 




some of. the r's were made in an unusual manner and he answered, he ► 
wanted to know whether we had hired a handwriting expert to forge the 
papers (forge his handwriting) . 11 


Dr. Pollack testified (p. 7550) that'Sirhan doubted the hand¬ 
writing in the notebooks was his. 

At no tine did Sirhan offer the admission that he wrote the 
notebooks; yet the notebooks were one of the most important parts of 
evidence leading to his conviction. (p. 6978) Sirhan rejected and 
disowned the notebooks. According to a handwriting analyst's testimony 
(p. 7415) the handwriting in the notebooks was by someone who was 
"taking a little more pains with it than he ordinarily does". It is 
unlikely people do"this in their notebooks; a more reasonable assumption 
is, it is done more by someone who tries to imitate a handwriting. Mr. 
Sloan, the prosecution's handwriting analyst, (p. 7432) was very likely 
also influenced by the fact that he believed Sirhan*killed Robert 
Kennedy. 1 strongly suspect the notebooks are a forger yf^for^^the^ 

thinking reflected in them is foreign to the Sirhan I carefully studied*; 

• • 

* 

34. Dr. Diamond, the defense psychiatrist, blocked further 

evaluation of Sirhan by Dr. Pollack when Dr. Pollack did not agree 

• 1 1 

with his views on Sirhan, thus further adding to the bias of promoting 
one specific interpretation to the jury. (Dr. Pollack did not agree 
with the diagnosis of Sirhan as a "schizophrenic" <?r "paranoid schizo¬ 
phrenic", as did the psychiatric TEAM working under the direction of 

Dr. Diamond.) 

The following testimony is from Dr. Pollack (p. 7725 f: "I found 
no symptoms of any psychosis in Sirhan. 

(p. 7513) "Sirhan was NOT psychotic." 
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(p. 7572) "Sirhan was not in hypnotic trance when shooting 
R.F.K." 

(Did ho know for sure, or did he only assume that Sirhan shot R.F.K.?) 

How did he know Sirhan was NOT in a hypnotic trance? 

(p. 75UJ) "Jl i:. very difficult to hypnotize .1 psycholic person” 
yet Dr. Diamond's testimony siiows that Sirhan was very easy to 
hypnotize! 

(p. 7768) "Dr. Diamond expressed a great deal of anger and 
resentment" over Sirhan's being examined by Dr. Pollack. 

(p. 7736) Dr. Pollack to D. A. Younger: "... Dr. Diamond's 
inferences do not-carry the weight of reasonable medical certainty." 

(p. 7769) "Dr. Diamond led me to believe very strongly that he 
no longer wanted me to participate(ih examining Sirhan)." Consequently, 
Dr. Pollack no longer continued to examine Sirhan, although he felt 
it was necessary. 

• • 

In a more proper and ethical evaluation of Sirhan all the 
psychologists and psychiatrists should have worked independently. 

They should NOT have worked as a team, contaminating and influencing 
each others' views and findings. For example, Dr. Richmond's testimony 
stated that Schorr's findings made him change his conclusions (p. 6447) 
and Dr. Diamond eliminated Dr. Pollack's further study of Sirhan 
after he found he did not agree with him. Had it been a proper, 
ethical procedure, Sirhan would have been independently examined 
by each doctor. The findings should have been offered independently 
by each doctor to the jury — then their evaluations would have been more 
objective and closer to the truth. Certainly the jury would have had a 
more true and valid picture ,of the kind of man Sirhan actually is. As 
it happened, the jury was over-exposed to Dr. Diamond’s stereotyped 



speculations, views, and biases. The people who agreed with him were 
merely his echo. 

(pp. 7195, 7196) The doctors: Diamond, Pollack, Richardson, 

Schorr and Marcus met in Defense Lawyer Grant Cooper's office library 
for more than six hours on February 2, 1969. Also present, part of 
the‘time, was Dr. Stanley Abo, a physician. This is both highly un¬ 
ethical and improper. Diagnosis is not to be established by a majority 
vote or a committee'but rather by..what the patient's behavior 
communicates to a doctor. No such team conference between doctors • 
should have taken place at the early inception of the trial — just 
as it would have been illegal and improper for the jurors to meet 
together at this early phase of a trial to discuss whether the man on 
trial is guilty or innocent! The court takes great pains to warn the 
jury not to discuss the case until the trial is congluded. 

i 

35. Dr. Schorr is guilty of plagiarism. In his written report’ 

on Sirhan, S.chorr borrowed extensively, very nearly verbatim 

from Dr. James A. Brussel's Casebook of a Crime Psychiatrist . Dr. Schorr 

copied from the chapters "The Mad Bomber" and "Christmas Eve 

> • 

Killer" — two cases NOT similar to Sirhan's; yet Dr. Schorr's report 
on Sirhan shows a "striking similarity" with these cases (p. 6188). 

Dr. Schorr (p. 6201) borrowed verbatim from the above mentioned 
work — which is not a scientific source for an important evaluation 
of a man fighting for his life. At the same time Dr. Schorr testified 
to the jury that his work was' all "independent” (p. 6204) this is 
patently inaccurate. He was borrowing verbatim, while claiming it 
was his own, his own alone, and all derived from the psychological 
tests' (p. 6256 ). Dr. Schorr repeated unidentified quotatio ns from _ 



the "Mad Bomber" thus rendering his report o£ Sirhan invalid. Such 
conduct by a psychologist leaves in question his skill as a psychologist 
in general. Dr. Schorr (p. 6282) copied six quotes from the "Mad 
Bomber" and inserted them in his final report on Sirhan. Dr. Schorr 
(p. 6285) further testified that Sirhan had delusions between ages 
4-14. This is impossible to tell, as Dr. Schorr was not able to study 
or sec Sirhan between the ayes of 4 and 14. Mr. Howard, the 
Assistant District Attorney, commenting on Dr. Schorr's borrowing from 
a colleague's book of crime to-describe paranoid schizophrenia stated, 
quite correctly: "This is the most dishonest thing a witness can do 
before this court or any court. • 

3fi. Sirhan informed me that he was never warned that the responses 
to psychological tests he gave could be'used in court and could be 
used against him. He thought that stich material is part of a doctor- 
patient relationship and confidential. When Sirhan attempted to 
speak out at the trial over what he knew to be incorrect testimony by 
a doctor, he was threatened by Judge Walker, who told him that no 
such "blow-ups" were to-be tolerated (p. 1551). For instance: Sirhan: 
"Your Honor, Sir..." The Judge: "You sit down or I will do what I told 

you I was going to do." (forcefully shut him up. 

Sirhan told me that Dr. Diamond, said to him he was not a 
schizophrenic and paranoid but that he was telling this to the court 
only in order to save his life, to win the case. Sirhan was angry 
with Dr. Diamond because of such betrayal which he did not accept or 

approve of, yet over which he had no control. As a result, Sirhan 

felt not only a prisoner of the legal authorities, but of the 
psychologists and psychiatrists who examined him as well. Under the 


,:ibovo ci i <;ums 


„r-i. testimony would have to be seen as illegal 



as well as invalid. 


37. Dr. Diamond’s testimony strongly suggests that his hidden 
aim was to disturb Sirhan emotionally with the use of hypnotic 
experiments so he would behave like a paranoid schizophrenic, and 
so support his theories (I would more appropriately term them 
Freudian fantasies) which would explain why Sirhan killed R.F.K. 


38. In summary, my repeated psychological testing of Sirhan 
Sirhan after his trial and our interviews strongly indicate that the 
psychiatric-psychological testimony eft the trial was full of numerous 
factual errors and misleading to the- jury* Most of the doctors 
testifying saw their role in proving why Sirhan killed Kennedy, which 
required a focus on pathology (mental illness) that I found does 
not exist. They failed to consider the real facts in a more objective 
light and failed to consider the possibility clearly suggested by 
the ballistic testimony and Sirhan*s own testimony under close scrutiny 
that perhaps Sirhan did not kill Robert F. Kennedy. 

Sirhan's trial was not handled properly by the mental health 
professionals. In retrospect, a close study of .the trial ^es tiHony^and '" 
mr own extensive study of Sirhan leads to one irrevo cable a nd o bvious 


concl usion: 

Si rhan's tria 1 was, and .will be r emerbered^as_the__DS^chxatr;±c 
bl under of the century . 


Dated: March 9, 1973 


Eduard Simsbn,"Ph.D 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA ) 

COUNTY OF MONTEREY ) 

On this 9 day of March, 1973, before me appeared, personally, 
EDUARD SIMSON, known to me to be the person whose name is subscribed 
to the within instrument, and acknowledged that he executed the same. 
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NOTARY PIJSU*: CAUfOPN'A / 
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vCj.*; K**' MyComiiiissionE»;:<fcsKi-. 21.1975^ 
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'Notary Public in'and for said 
. County and State 
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